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MPERIAL THEATRE, WESTMINSTER. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
ON SATURDAY NEXT, APRIL 16rx, wILL BE PRODUCED 
A Romantic Comedy, entitled 


“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


CAS; “EHE- SPARKS “BEY. UPWARD 


Poems and Ballads 
By DORA SIGERSON. 
2s. 6d. net. “ 


‘* Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious: 
pleasures of poetry ... . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The 7 imes.. 

“The Deer-stone' and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum. 

“The book is welcome; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality."—Vanitty Fatr. 

““*Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—IJvish Times. 

‘‘She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo-Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of all women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch.” — Freeman's Journal, 

‘The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one's idea of the 
Celtic melancholy; their tender human appeal is irresistible, and none of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Daily Mail. 

“The vulume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover of 
oetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
iving female poets.’"—Globe. : 

** Poems and ballads that have both delicacy and charm."—Manchester Guardian, 

“The Child 'is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the subject may. very 
well stand beside Stevenson’s fine lines in Underwoods."— The Sketch. 

“In this volume her ballads seem often to touch a deeper and more poignant feeling 
.. .. the unconsciousness of the child, contrasted with the sorrow of its earthly lot— 
this is a familiar theme, yet Miss Sigerson handles it with unfamiliar freshness and 
power. ... this volume extends our idea of her power.’—Mr. Francis THOMPSON 
in The Academy. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 

A Gilbertian Country.—Japan is essentially a country of con- 
trasts which are greater than even the most remarkable effort of 
topsy-turvydom evolved from the brain of the versatile Mr. Gilbert. 
Think of the life of a Japanese clerk. He spends the day in a 
modern office in a modern building, 
both of European pattern, transacting 
modern business hand in hand with 
the twentieth-century trusts, tele- 
phones, and other advantages. Work 
ended, he goes home. His home is 
a low hut made of paper and bamboo, 
carpeted with matting, warmed (if 
this is required) by a brazier filled with 
charcoal. There are no tables or 
chairs. He sits on the floor, eats off 
the floor, sleeps on a thicker mat on 
the floor. If his neighbours wish to 
know whether he is at home they poke 
a finger through the paper and look 
in. A piece of paper wetted with 
saliva is then pasted over the hole. 
In the evening this clerk lives in 
The Mikado. In the day he is face 
to face. with Zhe Middleman. 


The Rice King.—The C.-B. of 
Japan, or to be exact the leader of 
the Opposition in that country, is 
Count Okuma, the rice king, so called 
on account of the enormous fortune 
which he has made in connection 
with that staple article of food by 
sheer financial ability. Okuma, how- 
ever, is as staunch a patriot as Ito or 
Yamagata, and in fact is the leader 
of the Conservative party in Japan. 
He believes strongly in “good old 
times” and “ancient customs,” and 
has so little sympathy with the alien, 
whether immigrant or belligerent, 
that he thinks Japan were well 
rid not only of all foreigners but 
also of all foreign innovations. 
At the same time he knows that 
it is impossible to go back, and 
he trusts, therefore, to the policy 
of so framing the education of 
the country that the rising gene- 
ration shall be fully equipped 
with Western knowledge while 
retaining their own sentiments 
and traditions. 


SIR HENRY IRVING 


Who returned from his successful tour 

in America last week. He starts a pro- 

vincial tour at Newcastle with Becket 

next week. This silhouette is the work 

of Mr. Harry Grattan, the clever young 
actor at the Gaiety 


Dilatory Methods.—A couple of months ago I published a 
paragraph complaining of the dilatory methods of the Savings Bank 
department of the Post Office in acknowledging receipts for 
lodgments by cheque. The paragraph raised the ire of one of my 
readers—apparently a Post Office official—who declared that eleven 
days was the longest interval that ever elapsed between the deposit 
of a cheque and the receipt. As I had no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the writer of the paragraph I subsequently made some 


Gossip of the four, 


holidays. Most of the matutinal horsemen were public schoolboys 
home for the holidays who were finding a vent for the energy that 
is usually expended on cricket and football. Some of them appear 
to have infused a little of their own energy into their fathers and 
mothers ; at any rate, 1 saw one morning three or four youngsters 
setting the pace for some sedate-looking couples who, truth to tell, 
looked as if they would have been much more comfortable in bed. 


A Bank Holiday Suggestion.—It is very doubtful if our bank 
holidays as at present arranged really benefit anybody. Here and 
there a few persons can be found who are wise enough to derive 
benefit from a bank holiday by making ita day of rest. For the 
most part, however, it is a day of rushing and scrambling and leaves 
the workers more tired and weary than they were before. The fact 
is that a single day is insufficient for any real enjoyment. If instead 
of three days separated by a long interval, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
the first Monday in August could all be brought together and made 
into a holiday extending over half a week, the holidaymakers could 
combine pleasure with leisure to the immense advantage of themselves 
and their employers. 


A Mysterious Airship.—-The principal source of attraction at the 
Alexandra Palace on Easter Monday was the new airship which is 
being constructed in a covered shed in the park grounds under the 
direction of Dr. Barton. Outside the shed there is a notice to the 
effect that no cameras are allowed inside, a notice that has at once 
the effect of arousing curiosity and inducing people to pay the 
entrance fee of sixpence to see this mysterious airship that must not 
be photographed. The ship is certainly a weird-looking object some 
140 ft. in length fitted fore and aft with strange-looking windmills. 
Two black cats prowl about this air vessel and are to form part of 
the crew when the first voyage is made. 


A Nice Distinction.—The ethics of card-playing involve some 
nice distinctions. Provided a man has an income of his own he 
may make £2,000 a year without incurring any loss of reputation. 
Should, however, the 
same man_ lose his 
private income he will 
find that his friends look 
with much disfavour on 
the income that his 
skill at cards produces. 
There are at the present 
moment in London a 
dozen men who play 
bridge regularly every 
afternoon and make 
from £3,000 to £4,000 / 
a year apiece ; they are 
all members of good 
clubs and in a_ good 
position in the social 
world. Recently one of 
them proposed to add to 
his income by opening 
a bridge school from 
which he might reason- 
ably have expected to 
have made at least an 
additional £2,000 a 
year. It was, however 
immediately pointed out 
to him by 
members of 


experiments, which proved that my critic evidently wrote without thiecolu'b 

‘sufficient knowledge. In all five sums were at my instance lodged in that play- 

the Savings Bank by cheque. In no case was a receipt received by ine “bridee 

the depositor within less than fifteen days, and in one case more 4 (eae 

than three weeks elapsed between the deposit and the receipt. ing bridge 

Early Morning in the Row.—During the fine week that followed are two CHIEF WHITE HORSE, THE STOICA A RED: INDIAN 

Easter the Row was to be seen filled with horsemen and horsewomen totally Who was killed last week in an accident on the Illinois railway while on his 

as early as six o’clock in the morning. The explanation of this different ‘Wy {0 join Buffalo Bill's troupe, which is coming to England. | With all the 
r i stoicism) of his race he calmly met his death, smoking till he had no longer 

somewhat unusual sight, of course, was to be found in the Easter things. strength to hold his pipe in his mouth if 
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Gossip of the Hour: Ireland at the St. Louis Exhibition—Changes at the ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Post’”’—The Charm of Eastbourne—An Interesting Mule. 


the really remarkable collection of eighteenth-century Irish 
silver and glass, which cannot fail to attract the attention of 
connoisseurs of art craftsmanship. Another section of the 
exhibit will be devoted to a highly interesting collection of Irish 
portrait prints, engravings, and old views which have been got 
together under the direction of Mr. W. G. Strickland of the 
National Gallery of Ireland. 


An Energetic Newsagent. ~I learn that a project is on foot 
for making a testimonial to Davy Stevens, who will be sixty 
years of age on May 1. For fifty-four years “ Sir Davy,” 
as his friends call him, has sold newspapers on the Carlisle 
Pier and at the Kingstown Railway Station. One of the 
features of the journey to Dublin of late years has been to 
catch sight when one lands from the steamer at Kingstown of 
the ever-ubiquitous Davy with a bundle of THE TATLER and 
other journals, for which he never fails to secure customers. 


A Great Newspaper.—The announcement is made that 
Mr. J. E. Thornton has been appointed business manager of 
the Yorkshire Post in succession to Mr. T. C, Sumner, who 
recently died. It would seem, therefore, that the Vorhshire 
Post has lost both editor and manager within-a year or two. 
But both these equally important officials of a newspaper appear 
to me to have entered upon a fine inheritance. I see the 
Yorkshire Post every night, and a more flourishing or better- 
edited paper I do not know. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Thornton 
should be happy men. = 

Delightful Eastbourne.—The south of England has been 
especially fortunate this ycar in the enjoyment of exceptionally 
fine weather. Both Brighton and Eastbourne were packed during 
the holidays, and the Visitors revelled in four days of almost 
unbroken sunshine. Eastbourne, more sedate than her lively 
neighbour, has one paramountattraction. | allude, of course, to the 
glory of Beachy Head ; the view from there is magnificent, and 
a stroll on the downs rejuvenates one almost instantly. Inland, 
too, there are charming walks, and the new Hampden Park is 
already a very pretty spot. For the antiquarian the ruins of 
Pevensey Castle and a beautiful oak room—traditionally asso- 
ciated with Edward VI.—hard by are particularly interesting. 
To crown all—for the comforts of the inner man must not be 
neglected at the seaside—Eastbourne has long been noted for 
the excellence of its hotels; but in all my experience I have 

never stayed at a more home-like house than the “ Burlington ” 

A most ges UCANE fire broke out recently in Lower Broadway, New York, OIE damage Herecit Be cara exagcerationsto state, you are literally conn orie 

to the extent .of £250,000. A particularly dangerous fire is known in New York as a ? 55 5 

“double nine” away from home,” and the food and cooking are all that the 

f most exacting in such important matters can 

require ; but then it is one of the Gordon 

Hotel Company’s buildings, and these are 
always admirably managed. 


: 
PI 
4 
] 
a 


A “DOUBLE NINE” FIRE IN NEW YORK 


The Irish Section of the St. Louis Ex- 
hibition—The capable promoters of the Irish 
section of the St. Louis Exhibition j have 
carried out their undertaking with remarkable 
zeal and energy. The buildings are now 
completedjand comprise a splendid industrial 
hall, the front of which is a representation 
of the fagade of the Custom House, Dublin ; 
a fine theatre dedicated to the performance of 
Irish literary plays and Irish music ; a model 
of Cormac’s Chapel, Cashel, intended © for 
archeological exhibits; models of Kate 
Kearney’s cottage and of the Irish home of 
the McKinley family ; and a magni- 
ficent representation of the Bank of 
Ireland, Dublin. These buildings 
have been erected on a most favour- 
able site, the entrance to the section 
—which, by the way, is a replica of 
St. Lawrence’s Gateway, Drogheda— 
being directly opposite the main entrance to 
the exhibition. A thoroughly representative 
display of Irish art, manufactures, and historic 
relics has been arranged, and the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Ireland has co-operated with 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction to ensure the success of the under- 
taking. Special attention has been paid to the THE REGIMENTAL PET OF THE ‘DIE-HARDS” 
display of Irish linens and lace, the exhibit of This mule, which belongs to the 2nd Batn. Middlesex Regiment, wears three medals showing battles at which it 


which will undoubtedly be the finest ever scen has been present. One of these is the Tirah medal with three clasps, while the other two are the late Queen 
out of Ireland Mention must also be made of Victoria's and the King’s South African medals with four or five clasps 


Cribb 
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Gossip of the Hour: Emperor William in Mufti—The Lottery of Playwriting—Official 


Secrets—How the Czar was Hoaxed—Imaginary Legacies. 


A Literary Lottery.—From the playwright’s point of view the 
stage is a kind of literary lottery—if one may associate the term, 
literary, with anything connected with the modern theatre. 
with an idea and some facility of expression sits down and writes a 
tragedy or a comedy or one of the other innumerable 
But will he get a 
He may bea very Shakspere 


varieties of the present-day drama. 
manager to accept it? 
and yet it may be refused ; in fact, if he is a 
Shakspere he is sure to be refused. Some 
of the best plays ever produced, like some 
of the best books ever published, have been 
hawked from stage door to stage door before 
they squeezed through and arrived on the 
boards. Even minor pieces share that fate 
as witness A Message from Mars. lt 
travelled much before Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
ventured to produce it. But suppose the 
manager accepts? Still there are rocks 
ahead, It may be an excellent play—or at 
least the critics may say so. It may even 
be an excellent play and the critics say the 
contrary. Yet it is a toss up whether there 
is “money intit.” It may depend upon who 
is the manager or who is the leading actor 
—or actress. There are a thousand and 
one things that may affect the verdict, but 
the greatest uncertainty of all is the uncer- 
tainty of the public taste. That no man 
can gauge infallibly. 


Official Secrets.—The Fateful Three of 
the War Office are quite severe on the 
leakage of official secrets, and now and 
again something of importance does leak 
out from the best-regulated public office. 
But it is astonishing how generally secrecy 
is maintained in Whitehall and even in 
Pall Mall in spite of the all-pervading 
petticoat. The first lesson the young civilian 
official learns when he enters the public 
service is the imperative one that while he 
is outside he must keep his mouth closed on 
all that concerns the “department.” To 
journalists especially the average official is 
as a closed oyster. Whitehall has a 
horror of the press and all belonging to it: 
There is a law made by Parliament pre- 
scribing punishment for the man who 
betrays official secrets to the detriment of 
the State, and there is a more stringent 
rule made by the permanent officials 
which forbids disclosure of those other 
secrets —and they are many—whose publi- 
cation would be for the good of the State. 
But drastic as these are I doubt if they 
make much difference in the result. 
Secrecy from a matter of honour soon 
becomes a matter of habit, and penalties 
are superfluous. 


A Legend of the Library.—Last week 
the House of Commons was in the hands 
of the housemaids, and woman—shall I 
say lovely woman ?—monopolised the 
floor, at least while she scrubbed it. 
When the House sits she is rigorously 
excluded, especially from the sacred pre- 
cincts of the smokiny-room and library. 
There was an occasion when she invaded 
the latter and the result was disastrous. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy tells the tale. It was 
when long nights were the rule and early 
rising the exception. 


was his undoing. 


fe) 


There was a conscientious supporter of the 
Government who feared to disturb his wife when he crept home in 
the small hours so he had a bed made up in the spare room. 
One night the good lady sat behind the grille 
waiting for the adjournment that would not come. 


chair. 
obstructionists 


A man 


Hoaxing 


which 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN MUFTI 
A snapshot of Kaiser Wilhelm taken in Capri 


This 
Wearied of 
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the 


He was 


Czar.— 
From time immemorial the 
college hoax has been dear to 
the memory of the 
students ; now and 
again there is one 


what promised to be an all-night sitting her dutiful lord smuggled 
her into the library, where she went to sleep in a comfortable arm 
Hours passed. The 
unexpectedly 
threw up the sponge and 
the House went home. 
luckily our hero forgot his 
charming partner. 
snugly asleep in his bachelor 
bed when the attendant dis- 
covered her in the deserted 
House as he made his rounds. 
What happened when she 
got home is not recorded. 
There are times when history 
mercifully draws the veil and 
leaves it to the imagination 
to penetrate the mystery. 


A Fair Exchange 


[A contemporary deplores the great 
actors who are lost to us through the 
counter attractions of the Bar and 
politics.] 


Un- 


Special pleader at the Bar, 

What a foolish chap you are; 
Knowing you might be the rage 
Yet you seem to spurn the stage. 


Politician on the plank, 

You have got yourself to thank 
If you do not draw the town 
And turn Irving upside down. 


On the boards our great K.C.’s 
Would be simply bound to please ; 
Ministers would be no less 

An unqualified success. 


Actors, too, their thoughts might fix 
On the law and politics, 

For we know in point of fact 
Some among them cannot act. 


deserves to 


) * rank as colossal. 

where the young scapegraces are concerned, and of those 
who were victimised the late Czar, Alexander IIL, 
was perhaps the most conspicuous example. 


ai. Cerio ' 
EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE CROWN PRINCESS 
OF SWEDEN 


At Capri during the Emperor's visit to Italy 


At any rate she understood human nature thoroughly. 
report that she had inherited a big legacy would probably have 
been insufficient to obtain her any credit, but the embellishment of 
the old gentleman’s gratitude gave her story a melodramatic touch 
which was quite irresistible. 


Even crowned heads are not sacred 


One 
morning about twenty years ago he received 
a beautifully engraved and engrossed certi- 
ficate of his election as an honorary member 
of the “ Medical Faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” He rose to the bait, and an official 
reply was despatched to Harvard University 
accepting the mythical honour and accom- 
panied by a magnificent set of surgical 
instruments. There was an_ insuperable 
difficulty in discovering the person to whom 
the letter was addressed; but the Czar’s 
representative dare not let his master know 
that he had allowed him to be hoaxed, and 
I believe somebody at Harvard was accom- 
modating enough to accept the imperial 
gift. 


Doubtful Legacies. — The Brighton 
newsboy, Bagster, who was a person of 
great importance for some days last week 
owing toa report that he had just inherited 
417,000, is no longer a romantic figure. 
The fortune has already dwindled down 
to about £50 and represents the money 
his mother saved by letting lodgings for 
many years. I am always somewhat scep- 
tical of the genuineness of the enormous 
fortunes inherited unexpectedly by working 
men and paupers. A few years ago the 
newspapers were filled with the story of a 
young shop assistant who had been left 
£20,000 by an old gentleman whom she 
had only once seen in her life when she 
saved his life by dragging him clear of a 
*bus when he was crossing Oxford Street. 
On the strength of this romantic story the 
young woman raised about £3,000 in 
credit and cash, and it was only discovered 
when too late that the touching story of 
the old gentleman’s gratitude was an 
entire fiction, the details of which she 
herself had supplied to the newspapers. 
The mere 
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Gossip of the Hour: Are Motorists Superstitious?—How “ Dr.’? Deighton Walked from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats—A Japanese Moltke—Birthdays of the Week. 


The Shandygaff Car.—Burton-on-Trent is associated with many 
useful commodities, but motor cars can hardly be numbered among 
them. I hear, however, that the famous firm of Bass proposes shortly 
to put on the market what is literally a long-felt want, viz., a 
thoroughly reliable up-to-date motor car at a reasonable price. This 
is, indeed, good news, but, of course, everything turns on the exact 
meaning of reasonable. Oddly enough it is also stated that before 
long we are to have a new motor car manufactured by White of 
ginger-beer fame. If this is really the case I suggest that Messrs. Bass 
and White should amalgamate—for the purpose of motoring only— 
and call their new car “‘ The Shandygaff.” 


Superstitious Motorists.—Talking of motor cars, it 
is curious how strong the superstition is among the 
majority of drivers that cars travel better after dark. 
Many engine-drivers, I know, will tell you that a 
particular locomotive has generally a liking for a 
certain part of the road, but railway men are 
notoriously superstitious. I was riding in a motor 
car last week from Petworth to London. 
When I began the journey in the evening 
dusk was just falling, and at Guildford we 
jit up. “Now,” said the driver, “we 
shall begin to travel,” and sure enough 
we did. I suggested that the excellence 
of the roads between Guildford and King- 
ston rather than the darkness was the 
cause of the improvement, but the driver 
would not hear of it.‘ Every car travels 
better at night than during the day,” he 
said, and it was evidently no use to argue 
with him. 


Unobservant Cleverness. — London 
’bus drivers are an extraordinary mixture 
of cleverness and stupidity. There are 
probably no other men in the world who 
have a nicer eye for distance and space ; 
in fact, only a true genius could shave 
cabs and other ’buses as ’busmen do 
without a series of accidents. On the 
other hand, if you wish to plumb the 
depths of a ’busman’s stupidity you have 
only to watch a young man or woman running after a ’bus in the 
London streets. The driver is invariably looking in the opposite 
direction to that from which the would-be passenger is coming, As 
a rule he is so busily employed in whipping the windows to call the 
conductor’s attention to imaginary passengers that he never seems 
able to see his real fares, The expenditure of a very little common 
sense might teach him that if he would only arrange for the con- 
ductor to look in one direction while he looked in the other he would 
considerably add to the number of his company’s passengers 


“DR” 


DEIGHTON STARTING ON HIS GREAT WALK 


This wonderful athlete, who is sixty-one years of age, began his walk 
from Land's End to John o' Groats on February 29 and finished the 
journey on March 28 


Japan’s von Moltke.—Marshal Yamagata, who has made the 
Japanese armies what they are, is sadly enough a chronic invalid. 
He is too weak physically and too subject to violent attacks of pain 
to lead them personally as he did in the war with China, but he sits 
in the Japanese equivalent for the Quai d’Orsay and like a gigantic 
spider agitates the lines of his huge web for the discomfiture of 
Russia. Like many other great men his tastes are quiet ; he wears 
no ornaments nor jewels. At the coronation of the Czar, Nicholas II., 
Yamagata’s coat was almost as déstimgué as was Castlereagh’s 
at the Congress of Vienna in the opinion of Prince Talleyrand, for 

the victorious Japanese wore merely plain 

lz j dark blue amid the blaze of the European 

| uniforms and the ostentatious magni- 

be |  ficence of Li Hung Chang, who repre- 

: sented China. Marshal Yamagata’s 

sufferings have worn him to skin and 

bone, and his thinness accentuates the 
brilliance of his piercing eyes. 

An Objectionable Habit.—Wetting 
the tips of the fingers with their tongues 
is a very common custom among shop 
assistants before taking up paper to wrap 
round purchased goods. When a person 
is buying eatables this habit on the part 
of the shop assistant frequently causes 
the purchaser to feel highly incensed 
and disgusted, and sometimes results very 
properly in their declining to take the 
goods, In well-regulated establishments 
wett'ng of the finger-tips is strictly 
forbidden ; it is not only a most disgust- 
ing habit but one highly dangerous to 
health. 


Many Happy Returns to—Afvil 13: 
Lady Lucan; Lady Bloomfield; Mr. 
W. Redmond, M.P., 1861; Mr. D. 
Christie Murray, 1847. April 14: 
Princess Henry of Battenberg; Prince 
Alexander of Teck, 1874; Lord Water- 
park, 1839; Sir Hickman Beckett 
Bacon, 1855. April 15: Lady Buck- 
inghamshire; Lord Wolmer, 1887; Afr. Guy Coleridge, 1884 ; 


Mr. Henry James, 1843. April 16: Lord Granby, 1852; 
Lord Ebrington, 1854; Commander Stanhope Hawke, 1863. 


April 17: Lady Ripon; Lord Henley, 1849; Lord Grimston, 
1880; Lord Alan Percy, 1880; Lord Carlton, 1892. April 18: 
Lord Stamford, 1850; Lord Seafield, 1876; Lord Lanes- 
borough, 1839; Maitre Labori, 1860. April 19: Lady Inglis; 
Lord Boringdon, 1887; Lord Bellew, 1855, Lord George 
Loftus, 1854. 


THE END OF 


“DR.” . DEIGHTON’S WALK 


FROM LAND'S END TO JOHN 0’ 


GROATS 


in the background can be seen the motor car which accompanied the walker and from which he was supplied with refreshments 
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Gossip of the Hour: The Revival of ‘‘La Poupée”—Cheaper Bridge—The President's 
Daughter—Where Law and Justice Differ—A Neglected Museum at Woolwich. 


In the Public Eye.—Miss Alice Roosevelt, who 
is so indignant with the snapshotting journalist who 
represented her backing horses on the racecourse, 
occupies a position which has no parallel in this 
country. As the President’s daughter she is regarded 
as the most interesting woman in America by 
American journalists, which means that the 
limelight is thrown on her from morn till 
dewy eve. Last year the Yankee newspapers 
counted up the number of engagements ful- 
filled by Miss Roosevelt in twelve months 
and soberly chronicled the number of dinners 
and luncheons she ate, the receptions and 
dances she attended, and the number of times 
she has shaken hands. In this country she 
was practically unknown till she leaped into 
fame by reason of the invitation given to her 
by the German Emperor to christen his new 
yacht, Jfeteor, which had been built in 
America. 


A New Bridge Club.—In these days 
when new clubs are springing up like mush- 
rooms I wonder nobody has thought of start- 
ing a new bridge club. At present there are 
only three or four clubs in London where 
bridge of a really high order is played, and at 
all of these clubs the points are prohibitive 
except for fairly wealthy men. During the 
last two or three years the standard of bridge 
has so greatly improved that the really good 
bridge-players in London can now be counted 
by the thousand. At present they are merely 
disintegrated units only waiting to be 
brought together through the medium of a 
club suitable for men of moderate means. 
The membership list could be kept as 
carefully guarded as at the Turf or the 
Portland, but the premises need not neces- 
sarily be in Piccadilly or Pall Mall; in 
fact, the main object of the club would be 
to bring together good bridge-players whose 
social standing is unimpeachable but whose 
means are not large. 


Refinement of Swindling.—On the 
Continent the English thief has quite 
areputation for efficiency and re- 
source, but the English swindler in 
turn must yield precedence to his 
cousin from Chicago, Count Manner- 
heim arrived there recently and took 
up his quarters in the principal hotel. 
Next morning at ten a fashionable- 
looking young man in faultless even- 
ing dress and a light overcoat walked 
up Michigan Avenue with a cheque 
book in one hand and a fountain pen 
in the other. Every likely-looking 
business man he met he stopped. 
“Oh, I say,” he began confidentially, 
“Ym doin’ this for a bet, don’t y’ 
know—must walk to the Central 
Station and back in half-an-hour and 
collect 50 dollars in half-dollar con- 
tributions. Let’s have half-a-dollar, 
there’s a good fellow, and [’ll give 
you a cheque for five. [’m Count 
Mannerheim, stayin’? at the Audi- 
torium Annexe, suite 1,232. 
Here’s my card.” The busi- 
ness man rose to the bait, and 
though a few of the more foolish 
waited upon the real count 
afterwards with the dishonoured 


The Woolwich Rotunda.—Now that the story of the stolen guns has 
cropped up again it may be that some of our country cousins will redis- 
cover the Rotunda on Woolwich Common from which they were carried 
off. It is at once a museum of curiosities and a curiosity in itself. When 
you get inside you find it is really a gigantic canvas pavilion, built round 
with brick walls and covered in with a leaden roof. The pavilion is the 
actual one in which the Russian Czar, the Prussian King, and a host of 
minor continental celebrities foregathered in London when peace was 
proclaimed in 1814. It was probably the most brilliant gathering the 
world has ever seen though, perhaps, the British Jubilee celebrations were 
more impressive. The people who thought 
the pavilion ought to be preserved as a memento 
of the occasion, and the people who wanted to 
re-erect it to commemorate the peace—a mere 
truce before Waterloo, by the way—joined 
forces, and it was set up on a corner of Wool- 
wich Common, Since then it has grown into 
the finest museum of warlike implements in 
this country though Londoners have almost 
orgotten its existence. 


Law, Not Justice.-- The late Mr. Justice 
Byrne tried several interesting cases, including 
the Cavendish suit, in which “ plan- 
chette” played such a part. But the 
one that created the greatest sensa- 
tion in society was the famous Luton 
Hoo case, in which he decided that 
tapestries bought by a tenant and 
attached to the premises belonged to 
the landlord. In Park Lane and 
Carlton Gardens and the neighbour- 
hood there were many houses whose 
tenants had turned their tapestries 
into fixtures, let their pictures into 
the walls, or built their priceless 
statues into niches—not to mention 
the decorated ceilings adorned under 
the belief that they would be re- 
movable. Their was quite a scare 
amongst their nominal owners, and a 
good deal of bad language was 
wasted on the judge. He, poor man, 
had merely followed the decision of a 
learned. brother of half a century 
ago in which a valuable tapestry, 
now belonging to Lord Iveagh, was 
adjudged to the-wrong party. 


“Virgin Brass.”—The other night 
I heard a clerical story told by a 
curate which is not quite new. Ac- 
cording to his version his vicar, who 
was a very rhapsodical preacher, was 
once holding forth in the pulpit on 
the special providence that ,watches 
over Great Britain and pours its 
blessings into the British lap.‘ Pro- 
vidence,” he exclaimed, “has filled 
our plains with coals, our hills with 
the ore of iron, and our valleys with 
virgin brass.” He omitted, of course, 
to add that other nations had to 
manufacture the alloy. I had heard 
the same story told of the chaplain of 
the American Congress eight or ten 
yearsago. Butthen good stories, like 
history, have a way of repeating 
themselves. I remember once per- 
petrating for a well-known comic 
paper what I (and apparently the 
editor) thought was an original joke. A 
few days after it appeared | had the 
mortification of having my attention 


cheques the bulk of the victims Elis & Watery called to it by a friend who had kept up 
kept their own counsel and re- MR. WILLIE EDOUIN AS THE DOLLMAKER IN ‘‘LA POUPEE” his classics. ‘‘ Another example,” he 
frained from advertising their Which has been revived at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, where Mr. Edouin said, “ of literary theft, palming off 
grecd. played it so well in 1897 stolen chestnuts on the unsuspecting.” 
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V hen the season of Easter or other holidays is upon us 

and we wander far afield in our own isles, there is 
one aera we are sure of meeting, not native but ubiquitous. 
At the Land's End or the Lizard, and away up to whatever 
hotel is most northerly, we meet the German waiter, As 
in the song that our childhood was taught concerning the 
fire brigade, he is ever ready and ever (or almost always) 
steady. His command of the English language may be 
small to begin with, but it grows hourly; his zeal is great 
from the first. Poor his pay may be, but he is ready to 
endure, that later on he may set up a hotel or restaurant in 
arrogant England or, better still, in some health resort of 
his own country, and. have a band of waiters under him to 
ransom the purse-proud British tourist. 


Perl are wondering why it is that the German all over 

the Continent seems to be replacing the Englishman 
as the typical tourist. “Arry is fading from the landscape 
and Bemmchen replaces him. Switzerland swarms with 
Teutons; the Riviera is invaded; Italy is feeling the conse- 
quences of the Triple Alliance. The growth of German 
commerce, the stationary character of British trade, and 
the lack of pocket money owing to the South African War 
may serve partly to explain this change. But all these 
facts are not enough; relatively we may be falling behind 
Germany, but absolutely we have still more cash to spend, 
and spend it more freely. I feel convinced that the German 
tourist is the consequence of the German waiter. 


FE" it is not only into France and Switzerland and Italy 

that the Teuton overflows; we see him in English 
resorts studying a red Baedeker with stolid thoroughness, and 
doubtless comparing the speed of the Isle of Wight trains with 
that of his own fourth-class carriages. It is, perhaps, too much 
to say that the tourist always follows the waiter as trade 
follows the flag; British waiters were unknown abroad 
before the days of Cook, and still remain so. But it is clear 
that when the bulk of the waiters in mountain and seaside 
resorts are of one race travellers of that race have an 
enormous advantage in every way. Financially, in the first 
place they know the workings of the Kellney mind and can 
foil ruses that they have experienced before to entrap them 
into expensive orders and unnecessary conveniences. They 
know also what the wines of the Rhine and Moselle ought 
to be and too often are not, while beers of all sorts they have 
swum in from their childhood. Then, again, Germans know 
what would satisfy the German waiter at home; they can 
speak to him in the language of his mother or the slang of 
his sie ; they can classify his district by his 


acce 
P= short, to the German tourist the Teutonic waiter is no 
mystery, no possible danger, no powerful person to be 
conciliated, but simply an inferior of his own race. And the 
waiter feels the same consciousness, and unless he is a really 
remarkable man he becomes subservient as if in a German 
hotel—or more so, since the German abroad is on the 
average richer than the German at home. Again, the 
Teuton tourist is sure of finding everywhere people whose 
language he understands and who understand his talk, 
because Man not only spricht Deutsch but ist Deutscher, The 
Britisher abroad meets hosts of hosts who “spike ze 
Anglish,” but to none of them is it native, with none of 
them is his mind really in touch, nor can he be at all con- 
fident that there is any conscious meaning behind the glib 
phrases. His attendant’s or landlord’s English may be 
ready, his own French or German or Italian fairly fluent, 
but the two trains of thought never get coupled properly. 
Hence come occasional collisions and consequent damage. 


| Piedad it seems to me that very probably the German 
tourist of to-day is largely the result of the German 
waiters of the past generation. It was after the war of 
1870-1 that the great expansion of Germany began, and 
the first great swarm of Teutonic invaders was one of 
waiters. Commercial travellers and colonists came later; 
German colonies came last, and indeed have not yet come 
practically and are now in infantile convulsions. Now, 
about thirty years ago, more or less, the German waiter 
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began coming in numbers to various countries where 
tourists resorted and incidentally to the home of most of 
the tourists, namely, England, After about eight or ten 
years the waiter would marry and set up in business for 
himself at home or abroad and have a large family. His 
sons are now grown up, and while some of them will be 
maintaining the family profession in perpetual evening dress, 
others, inheriting the wealth wrung from tourists, are now 
tourists themselves. As they rattle over the passes of the 
Alps or skirt the azure of the Mediterranean they are follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their fathers. ‘* Here,’’ some Hans 


Miiller or Meyer may think, “my father took his first tip ; 


in yonder hostelry he gave a British lord a handful of Papal 
coins for a sovereign and laid the foundation of his fortunes. 
There he was rewarded with a ten-rouble note for finding a 
sweetbread for the lapdog of a Russian princess ; there an 
American passed off a bad note on him, and there again he 
passed it on.” 


. The spirits of their fathers 
Shall start from all the hills, 
For the snows were like their starched fronts 
And higher than their bills, 


ee is something uncanny and alarming about a race of 
foreign waiters. They are conversant with some of 
the most intimate sides of our life and yet they are a 
mystery to us, cut off and screened by the freemasonry 
of race. Frenchmen believed in 1870 that many of their 
military secrets had been betrayed by German waiters who 
were also spies. The military disorganisation of France 
was sufficiently clear to trained observers without help from 
a waiter; but it may be that useful information concerning 


‘tthe resources of towns and the disposition of their chief 


citizens may have been supplied by ex-waiters called back 
to the German armies. But British officers and officials in 
India must often wonder what their servants are really 
thinking about, whether their assiduity is real or the veil of 
anew Mutiny. 


Some of our more imaginative novelists of the future, 

I believe, have prophesied a German invasion, whether 
on the lines of The Battle of Dorking or something more 
modern, in which the waiters and members of brass bands 
and keepers (for aught I know) of delicatessen shops will form 
a brigade and seize the Tower and hold it till the German 
navy casts anchor off London Bridge. I do not think the 
danger is imminent, and we need not fear that the foreign 
waiters will undermine our hotel system as German clerks 
are said to have undermined our trade. In hotel-keeping, 
at any rate, the Germans cannot rob us of any secrets; we 
have none. American methods they have already copied, 
and like ourselves are including bathrooms in suites of 
apartments. The American waiter, however, will never 
oust the German, even in America, for properly speaking he 
does not exist. 


German waiter, while you cater 
For my needs in zealous style, 

How I wonder what is under 
‘That array of starch and smile. 


Secret Teuton, were I Newton 

I would shake from me my awe, 
Boldly grapple with the apple 

(So to speak) and learn its law. 


Are you thinking while I’m drinking 
From the tankard that you pour 
Of commanding armies landing 
On our undefended shore— 


When the German, like a merman, 
Grasps the trident of the seas, 

And our navy goes to Davy 
Jones, or Smith, ot what you please? 


I can never be so clever 
As to know your Why or Whence} 
I must up hence, take my twopence 
On a bill of eighteenpence, 
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TO ABOLISH THE CADDIE 
How a Dog has been Trained to Carry Golf Clubs and Find Lost Balls. 


of dogs 


ime traimed to field a ball at he bag I fastened it on Ben’s back, The opening was at the 


\ Te have alll eam 


oidket and to retrieve Dost temmis balls, but the immovation back of his head, and thus the bag sloped downwards to the 
of the dog caddle lhas been mserved for a member of the Bala left, overhanging his side a little. In this position there was 
Golf Club of Pliladelphia no fear of the clubs falling 
This isi lady out.” At first Ben apparently 


slid not care for his new office— 
he shook himself uneasily and 
rolled on the grass—but after a 
lite petting and soothing he 
took very kindly to his new em- 
ployment, and within less than a 
week he had learned to carry his 
mistress’s clubs with a dignity 
and proficiency which woul! 
have done credit to the fines! 
caddie in the country, 

After a while, however, an 
improvement was made in the 
burden for the dog, and nov 
instead of a bag for the clubs he 
carries a kind of harness with 
loops on each side to support the 
clubs, This harness is simples 
and light, and consists of a strap 
that follows the line of Ben's 
backbone. from neck to tail, 
fastening at the neck to a collar, 
Then there are attached to this 
strap two loops, one on the breast 
and one on the loins, which buckle 
about the dog’s body. Theclubs 
pass through these loops, of 
which there are three on each 
side—one for the driver, one for 
the lofter, one for the brassie, 
one for the mashie, and two for 
the irons. 


has traimed 2 Russiam d 
hownd to tirack with wer 
centtaintty mis: golf halls amd 
im other respects: to prowe lhom- 
self a capital substi 


bstitmite for the 
mere human caddie. Bem, as the 
g is called, enjoyed gollime 
from the first. He would watch 
his mistress tee off amd drive 
With immense interest, His eye 
would follow the kall’s fight, amd 
them away Ihe would oo after it, 
and when the caddie amd the 
golfer caught up to him, there he 
would be standime patiently be- 
side the ball, “1 came out to 
golf one morning alone,” said 
Ben’s mistress, “alone, that is to 
say, except for Ben. I had told 
my caddie to meet me and he had 
promised positively to be at hand, 
but he broke his appointment, 
and I found that I had either to 
abandon the moming’s golf o 
to camry my heavy clubs my- 
self. Suddenly I had am idea. 
Why should not Ben carry the 
clubs? Ben was always glad to 
do anything he could for me, 
why then should not the clubs be 
fastened on his back? I found 
a ball of twine, and emptying 
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THE DEVOTED WIFE. Drawn by John Hassall. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JUMPER’S STORY. By David Wilson. 


"YoU LEAP! 
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By Arnold Golsworthy. 


he first turn was supplied by Messrs. 
Lowell and Lowell, described as “ ec- 
centrics.” Their 
saulting with great rapidity, and lest any 


chief business is somer- 
misguided person should fancy that they need 
a periodical rest like other people these two 
gentlemen are careful to maintain an unbroken 
state of activity. In between the somersaults 
and catherine wheels they keep up a steady 
dance which is anything from a jig to a 
cake-walk. A delightfully ridiculous feat is 
attempted by one of the Lowells at frequent 
intervals. He clings to a light deal table and 
endeavours to crawl underneath it and round 
to the other side without touching the ground. 
As soon, however, as the table is 
unduly weighted at one side it not 
unnaturally topples over, but, un- 
Mr. Lowell 


with his attempt. Every time he 


dismayed, perseveres 
has nothing else on hand at the 
moment he rushes to the table and 
has another go at trying to 
scramble round it, and just at the 
finish of the turn he accomplishes 
the circuit to loud and tumultuous 


applause. 


he Sonentino Quintet are described as 
“Italian singers.” The troupe consists 

of three gentlemen and two matronly-looking 
ladies who warble with a subdued gaiety 


bailads of the sunny south. I regret that I 
do not understand enough Italian to be able 
to convey a fair idea of what the songs referred 
to. One of the gentlemen laughed and 
skipped about a good deal and seemed to be 
enjoying himself tremendously. The other 
two, however, sang their song of mirth with 
more reserve, and from the way their eyes 


WZ: 
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“THE LOUD BASSOON 


twinkled you got the impression that they 
were not saying all they could have said 
owing to the restraining presence of | the 
signoras. Still, it was a pleasing little display 
of vocal pyrotechnics and was very much 


appreciated. 


ercival, the trick pianist, is an extremely 

entertaining gentleman. By means of a 
grand piano which he handles with freedom— 
and not alwavs, perhaps, in the way originally 
intended—he produces imitations of other 
instruments most successfully. The repro- 
duction of the general effect of a mandoline 
solo with pianoforte accompaniment is most 
ingenious. Mr. Sime said that it was done 
by tucking a piece of paper under the wires of 
the piano and that it was quite easy ; I there- 
fore incline to the view that it is done in an 
entirely different way and that it is a mode- 
rately difficult feat. 


London street organ is excellent. 


Percival’s imitat on of a 
You can 
shut your eyes and almost imagine you see 
a brown-skinned gentleman plunging towards 
you with extended hat and a propitiatory 
smile and voicing the traditional appeal, 
man 


“Nice genelman, giva coppa poor 


Italiano ?” 


\ dile. Amélie de Lagrése, described as the 

“ phenomenal vocalist,” sings for the 
most part in top notes and things of that sort, 
Singing in mademoiselle’s case, therefore, is a 
pursuit that comes rather high. Mademoiselle 
trips on the stage with something very much 
like the little scream of a lady who has just 
seen a mouse, and then she runs upthe scale til! 
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AT THE EMPIRE - - 


Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


she is at least a clear foot above the average 
top note of commerce. I believe the musical 
perfection of her little scream is practically 
guaranteed by connoisseurs and the manage- 
ment of the theatre. Her con- 
cluding effort was the singing of 
“?Qme, ’?Ome, Sweet-?ome” in her 
high-toned manner, and the soft 


message of the gentle hymn, 
rendered with the usual Gallic 


difficulties in respect of the aspi- 
rate, wrung cheers of enthusiasm 
from the sympathetic gallery. 


<e Rambler’s troupe of 


eccentric jugglers,” to quote 


arry 


the programme, is composed of a 
number of gentlemen and a very 
fair lady who perform with the 
food and the table service in a 
scene got up to look like a modern 
restaurant. Theeffects are in many 
instances extremely amusing, and 
when in doubt about a little jest 
going down nicely you can always 
pick up a long} French loaf and hit 
an aristocratic customer on the 
head with it. This joke is bound 
to go, and if I were an eccentric juggler I 
should do it every time. It is one of those 
things which the more you see the more you 


appreciate. 
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Rivals 


A Short Story. 


By 


Mary Keegan. 


‘Tene curtain had been run up; the play had begun. There was 

a hush in the house. Everyone was settled comfortably or 
uncomfortably as the case might be, according to the /oca/e and the 
price paid, but nevertheless everyone was there, for it was a very 
important first night indeed. 

“ Behind ” the call-boy was tearing his hair. 

There was no need, for each individual member of the 
company was quite as sensible of the gravity of the situation as 
he, quite as conscious of his or her particular importance upon 
this particular horizon, but it was the proper thing to do, and 
he did it. 

Men and women, clammy-handed with nervousnesss, stood about 
at the entrances waiting for their cues. 

Meanwhile, in her little dressing-room close to “the side,” the 
leading lady was standing before a long glass. She rubbed a 
powder puff over her face while the dresser arranged the lace on 
her bodice. 

She was an exquisite picture—a modern to the finger-tips—a tall, 
slim woman with haunting eyes. The puff seemed to caress her soft 
white throat as if it loved it. 

There was a light knock on the door. The dresser looked up 
into her mistress’s face and the mistress looked into the dresser’s 
face, while the red blood mounted, showing pink under the 
make-up. 

The dresser opened the door softly and went out. 

“ Have you come to wish me luck ?” asked the beautiful woman, 
turning from her reflection to look into a man’s grey eyes. 

“Yes, and my luck is your luck, Laura.” 

“ And mine yours,” she answered smiling. 

Both her hands were in his, and they trembled. 

“You are nervous ? ” 

“Terribly. If I should fail and spoil your play ?” 

“Tt is that very nervousness, love, that tells me you will not,” he 
answered, bending to kiss her hair. 

He would have taken her in his arms, but she gave a little 
cry. 

“ Are you mad, George ? Look at me!” 

And he did look, and his eyes were full of love. 

“You ought to be in front, you know. Why, you’re missing it 
all—the first night of your own play. Do you realise the gravity 
of it?” 

“Tt doesn’t begin until you come on,” he answered. 
the play and the play is you.” 

“Then good luck to us both,” she said earnestly. 

A knock at the door. 

The call-boy stood with staring eyes and hair on end. 

“ Not a wait ? ” gasped Laura, 

“ No, miss, not quite,” replied the boy. 

The dresser was on his heels. She lifted her mistress’s train 
from the ground and followed her out into the wings, 

The house was very quiet. 

“Tt is going well,’ she thought. Her lips moved softly in a 
little prayer. She was unknown. No one had heard whether she 
was clever or not. There had been no previous paragraphs to raise 
the faintest expectation. There was no vulgar big-lettering of her 
name, The house was there to see the play, for George Templeton 
was looked upon as the coming dramatist. There was a vague 
interest among a few of the jaded critics as to who Laura Hebden 
might be. 

‘“* New blood, of course,” said one. 

“‘ Always acceptable,” murmured another. 


“You are 
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“¢ We shall see,” said a third. 

“Seems to me someone told me Templeton’s engaged to her,” 
exclaimed a fourth, so¢/o voce. 

“ Lord help us !”’ whispered another. 

“What arisk! She'll probably damn the thing.” 

No one knew that but ior her the play would never have been 
written ; that the man hidden behind a curtain in the stage box with 
eyes riveted upon the door where she would enter owed inspiration, 
everything that was best in him, to the touch of her soft fingers and 
the light of her dark eyes. 

When she entered there was no applause, no sound of greeting. 

She glided slowly and noiselessly on to the stage and the 
house looked in wonder at her beauty but expressed itself in silence. 

Laura had caught the glow in her lover’s eyes; she needed no 
more than that. 

The act was nearly over when she appeared. 

At the lowering of the curtain some applause and a hubbub of 
voices. People leaned over one another’s stall. Critics knotted 
themselves in groups to ascertain one another’s feelings. The 
impression left by the first act was decidedly questionable. 

“Well, what d’you think of her ?” asked one. 

“‘ Early days,” answered the other. 

“Fine eyes !” 

“What a voice !” 

“Graceful ! ” 

“H—m !? 

“ Wait !” suggested a cynic, 

People bustled to their places and once more the house was still. 

About half-way through the act someone coughed. Several angry 
faces were turned towards the offender suggestive of extermination. 
The crime was not repeated. 

At the end of the act the curtain had to be raised a dozen times. 
The excitement in the house was tremendous. 

George Templeton walked on air to the door of Laura’s dressing- 
room. On being admitted he found her with face flushed and 
shining eyes. 

“You are magnificent !” he cried. 

“Oh no,” she said softly, ‘it is you who are magnificent. 1 
only echo you.” 

“And what an echo!” 

She had been perfectly sincere, but it hurt her, even then, that 
he did not contradict her. 

“You must go,” she said quickly. 
tremendous change here and there’s not much time. 
kiss me.” 

The third act was the great act of the play, and Laura’s almost 
entirely. She wore a long, sweeping dress, having in it the dull, 
changing lights of absinthe. It was a quiet, terrible scene. There 
was no tearing a passion to tatters, It was played almost all through 
in a whisper—at twilight. 

The hush in the house was awesome. 

At the end of the act it rose as it had never risen—so said the 
oldest playgoers there—since the days of Rachel. There had been 
a silence first when the curtain was lowered, a silence more eloquent 
than any applause could be. Then the wild, pent-up excitement 
burst forth simultaneously and lasted so long that when it died 
people lay back exhausted in their seats. The critics looked at one 
another in astonishment. 

“A great night,” said one. 

“The actress of the future,” said another. 

“ She has yet much to learn.” 


“You know I have a 
You may 


- how 
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“She has that which can never be learnt.” 

And so on, and so on. 

Laura hoped that George would have come round to tell her 
what he thought or to congratulate her, but she was disappointed. 
She supposed someone had prevented him. She needed encourage- 
ment, sympathy —his sympathy—always. 

The last act was short, quiet, and sad. 

When the play was over the enthusiasm was again tremendous, 
Laura had to respond to call after call, and stood beautiful and pale, 
and happy bowing before them, The fashion of flowers is over, but 
the extravagant praise meted out to her was better than flowers, 
better than dia- 
monds, better than 
anything the world 
could give her 
except the praise of 
her lover. 

At last she 
reached her dress- 
ing-room through 
the crowds of 
people who had 
gathered at the side 
to ‘greet her— 
strangers, enthu- 
siasts, lovers of art. 

She heard 
shouts of ‘‘ Author ! 
Author! Speech ! 
Speech !” 

She seated her- 
self in a low chair 
by the fire and 
closed her eyes. 

It did not secm 
real; nothing 
seemed real. Shut 
in her room she did 
not hear the hurri- 
cane of hisses that 
grected Templeton 
and drowned each 
hesitating word he 


had to say. 
Presently the 

knock came that 

she knew. She 


looked up at her 
lover from her low 
seat noticing how 
pale he was and 
his lips 
twitched. She put 
out her hand to him. 

“Poor fellow !” 
she said, “it has 
been an awful 
strain.” 

He took no 
notice of the hand. 
She drew it back 
again quickly. 

“Tt has been a 
wonderful success, 
dear,’ she said 
gently. ‘You are 
a great man now, 
George.” 

She tried to smile up at him, but he looked so strange and white. 

“ Are you ill?” 

He had not spoken a word, nor did he answer her now. 

“No,” he said at last, passing a hand over his forehead in 
an abstracted way, ‘I am not ill, thank you, and | must con- 
gratulate you upon your performance to-night and thank you for 
saving the play.” 

He spoke strangely. 

“T save the play! Why you are jesting, George!” she cried 
with a little incredulous laugh. “ The play was safe without any 
help from me. You know that well enough.” 
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She rose and laid her hands upon his broad shoulders. 

“* Aren’t you glad it’s gone so well, dear?” she asked coaxingly ; 
but he made no answer. 

“Kiss me.” 

He spoke imperiously, but she kissed him, and his eyes were 
hard and cold. She drew back alarmed. 


“Have I done anything to displease you, George? I have a 
horrid feeling about my third act. Did I overdo it? Did 1?” 


There was a pause. 
“ Answer me.” 
“No, you saved it. Can I see abou* your cab ?” 

“ Thank you, no ; 
one is ordered. 
George, you're not 
—surely you’re 
not—-— ?” 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Say what you 
were going to say,” 


he whispered 
fiercely. 

“Td rather 
not.” 


‘“T suppose you 
think I’m jealous ? 
Ha, ha! Jealous ! 
I! Do youimagine 
I could be so 
petty ?” 

She 
silent. 

“* Answer me ! ” 

“How silly you 
are.” She was half 
hysterical and feel- 
ing weak after the 
strain of the part. 
“How utterly, 
utterly silly.” 

“ Many thanks ; 
you are most 
gracious.” 

“Will you send 
my dresser to me, 
please? I am 
anxious to get 
home.” 

“May I see you 
to your cab?” 


was 


“No, thank 
you.” 
“You are un- 
kind.” 
SeAmel:r,2? 
fViesy? 
He made a 
. z : movement as if to 
ss ee x : 
ni} ‘ EES Pa take her in his 


arms but she stood 
rigid and cold be- 
fore him. 

“will you send 
my dresser, 
please ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

The dresser found her standing in her long grey, clinging 
dress. She was very pale and her eyes were looking far away. 
She was twisting a diamond ring listlessly on the third finger of 
her left hand. i 

As an actress Laura Hebden shone but for a little space, though 
while she shone she dazzled. Already she is forgotten. 

At its height she flung success aside, sinking her identity beneath 
a coronet. 

There are those who say she wears it as no other could. 

And there is one who heard her sigh. 

It may be that she finds it heavy. 
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Literary and Art Gossip. 


The Cult of China-collecting Simplified.—Let me commend as 
a very pleasant and useful book Mr. Arthur Hayden’s Chats on 
English China which Mr. Fisher Unwin has just published. The 
book is issued at the very modest price of 5s. It is not a work of a 
seriously technical character calculated to frighten off the average 
man who thinks that a knowledge of pottery ware means a very 
special and formidable education. Mr. Hayden in successive chapters 
discusses Old Derby, Chelsea, Bow, 
Worcester, Plymouth, Bristol, and 
other chinas, in which he gives some 
very useful hints to the collector as 
to the various methods of understand- 
ing each separate piece. There is 
further a section devoted to Lowes- 
toft porcelain which throws a new 
light on that East Anglian industry 
of the past. The book is full of 
illustrations of interesting specimens 
and facsimiles of the marks, and 
there is also a list of recent sale 
prices. Altogether Mr. Hayden proves 
among other things that one may be 
an enthusiastic collector of old china 
with a very modest purse, and that ,it 
is not merely a hobby of the rich 
man as many assume it to be. 


A Visitor to Hidden Lassa.— 
Twenty years ago the Indian Govern- 
ment published some accounts of 
journeys into Tibet undertaken by 
Sarat Chandra Das, head master of 
the Bhutan Boarding School estab- 
lished at Darjeeling by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir George Camp- 
bell. These accounts were full of 
interesting facts about the hidden land of Tibet, but for various 
reasons the publications were regarded as strictly confidential docu- 
ments by the Indian Government until about 1890, when some 
selections from them were published in magazines. Now the full 
narrative is published in book form by Mr. John Murray. Chandra 
Das’s Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet certainly makes a 
fascinating book about one of the few countries which remain in 
any ordinary sense mysterious. 


From Chats on English China. 


The Man who Knows Tibet.—Chandra Das was born in 1849 
of a Hindu family of the medical caste and was an enthusiastic 
student of the Tibetan language and country. His appointment at 
Darjeeling naturally placed him in a position where he came in 
close touch with Tibetans 
on the south side of the 


MINTON WARE—PAINTED MAJOLICA PLAQUE 
By Arthur Hayden (T. Fisher Unwin) 
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was not, however, before he had been able to take a great many 
photographs and collect a mass of material which has served him 
well in the present volume. His outlook is certainly not a cheering 
one. He anticipates, as others who have specialised on the subject 


‘have done, a war during the spring—a war in which Turkey will begin 


a wholesale massacre of its Christian subjects and will be driven out 
of Europe. But that kind of forecast: has been going on ever since 
we were children. However, he does tell of one pacha who said to 
him, “ We know what is coming. We must leave Europe ; but 
where are we to go? You must give us somewhere to go. But 
when we depart we shall go out on a wave of blood.” Mr. Wyon 
prints a very interesting interview with the murdered King of 
Servia ; but his book is a veritable mine of information on every 
aspect of a question that may before 
many months are over obscure even 
the interest of the Japan-Russian 
War. 

Mr. Didsy in Japan.—lIt is all 
either the Far East or the Near East 
with us now. The firm of Cassells 
has just brought out a fourth edition 
of Mr. Arthur Didsy’s book, 7ke New 
Far East. \t is full of delightfully 
quaint illustrations by Japanese artists. 
Mr. Didsy is an enthusiast for Japan ; 
as the founder of the Japan Society 
he has for many years been an advo- 
cate of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
and is more identified with Japan 
than perhaps any other well-known 
Englishman. One may call Mr. Didsy 
an Englishman, for although _ his 
father was a Hungarian the son was 
born a British subject and married an 
Englishwoman. 


A Delightful Book for Anglers.— 
Mr. W. Earl Hodgson has just pub- 
lished through A. and C. Black a 
book on trout-fishing. The pictures 
a'one are delightful, for they contain 
every kind of fly reproduced in colours. 
The book itself is characterised by a charm of style that is not 
always associated with books of this description. Mr. Earl Hodgson 
has long been known to many of us as a most accomplished journalist 
with a fine sense of the artistic placing of words. In one of his 
chapters, by the way, he asks the momentous question, “Do trout 
sleep?” He comes to the conclusion that they gather together in 
the shallow bays for no other purpose. Then the angler woos them 
in vain. 

The American Publisher in London.—The American publisher 
still invades London annually, although we are told that the great 
American public will have none of our modern literature because 
they have now begun to run a literature of their own. Personally 
| think they are welcome not 
only to their own special 


Himalayas. By his know- 
ledge of the Tibetan tongue 
and his oriental learning 
and birth he was able to 
penetrate where others 
would inevitably have been 
turned back. He reached 
on one journey the Holy 
City of Lassa itself. 


Will there be War in 
the Near East ?—Mr. Regi- 
nald Wyon has long been 
known as an authority on 
everything connected with 
the Near East, and now he 
has published through 
James Finch an interesting 
and well-illustrated book 
entitled The Balkans from 
Within. Mr. Wyon was 
the special correspondent of 
the Daily Mail at the time 
of the recent Macedonian 
massacres, and he was 
marched across the frontier 
by the Turkish soldiers ; it 


From Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. 


SARAT CHANDRA DAS CROSSING THE DONKHYA PASS 


By Sarat Chandra Das; edited by the Hon. W. W. 
Rockhill (John Murray) 
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fiction—Miss Bertha Runkle 
and the rest—but might 
have ours as well, and Eng- 
lish literature would be the 
better for the transfer. 
Meanwhile I suppose the 
great publisher only comes 
to London for a holiday and 
not to do business. In any 
case he is here in full force. 
Colonel Harvey, who rules 
the famous house of Harper 
Bros , arrived last week as 
also did Mr. Frank Dodd, 
who has for many a year 
been one of the princes of 
New York publishing. In 
a few days, moreover, we 


are to see Mr. George 
Haven Putnam. I do not 


know whether these great 
rivals ever meet, or if they 
meet if they ever speak to 
one another; but they are 
all good friends of mine and 
I have found them models 
of amiability and charm. 
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sf Poet2 nasci- 

tur non 
fit.” Naturalists 
in this respect 
resemble poets ; 
they also are 
born, not made. 
The attempt to 
make a_ natu- 
ralist out of any 
boy not addicted 
to the study of 
animals and 
piants would be a hopeless failure. The love of animals and the 
desire to observe their habits and instincts are innate in the minds of 
some persons, and these alone can become true naturalists. As a 
schoolboy in the metropolis my earliest observations were necessarily 
confined to captive and domestic animals. In order to construct an 
aviary in the precincts of the house of my father, a surgeon practising 
in St. James’s, I had to learn the art of netting, for modern wirework 
was then unknown. The keeping of birds in small cages did not 
give any opportunity for the investigation of their actions and instincts, 
which even then as a boy I loved to pursue. Such birds as_ nightin- 
gales, blackcaps, and other migratory species I bought to stock my 
aviary from the bird fanciers, who then dwelt in numbers in Seven 
Dials. As time went on I took up what was then regarded as rather 
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At the present day 


a low and vulgar pursuit and became a pigeon fancier. My birds 
were of the variety known as homers or homing pigeons. | investi- 


gated as far as | could their instincts, and had great success in training 
the birds from the Nore by means of the steamships, which was then 
regarded as a wonderful performance. The birds had to be taken 
there by outgoing vessels, or the Margate Hoy as the boats were 
called, which at that time went to Margate, for at the time I speak of 
railways were unknown, At that period I made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Yarrell, the author of the beautifully-illustrated and well-known 
volumes on British birds and fishes. Yarrell was a newsvendor 
living at the corner of Ryder Street and Bury Street, St. ’ames’s, and 
ae was landlord of the neighbouring house in which my father lived. 
He took me by the hand, and as a visitor I frequented. in the 
thirties of the last century the meetings of the recently-instituted 
Zoological Society, which met then over a bookseller’s shop in Pall 
Mall, opposite Marlborough House. My friendship with Yarrell 
ended only with his life, and to him I owe my personal introduction 
to Darwin. 

Continuing my love for pigeons 1 became the secretary of the 
nost exclusive pigeon association, the Philoperisteron Society, which 
ield its annual meetings in the great hall at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
At one of these exhibitions I heard a voice which said, “ Oh, here’s 
fegetmeier ; he will tell you all about these birds better than I can.” 
{ turned round and saw Yarrell with a stranger, whom he introduced 
as Mr. Darwin. I had not before known him personally although 
he had done me the distinguished honour of quoting in his Origin of 
Species some of my observations on the formation of the cells made 
oy the honey bee, a distinction of which I am indeed proud. . Dr. 
Wallace, the eminent traveller and naturalist, and myself are the 
only two men now living amongst those mentioned by Darwin 
in the first edition of that important book.. Darwin was at that time 
accumulating evidence for his large work on The Variation of 
Animals, He was surprised and gratified when he found that so 
aumble and obscure an individual as myself had been working at 
the same subject for some years, and had collected and prepared 
with his own hands a large nuinber of skulls and anatomical speci- 
mens bearing on the subject. How eagerly he embraced the oppor- 
tunity of adding to his materials may be inferred from the fact that 
the next morning brought him to my little country cottage at Wood 
Green. When he went away he took with him a box of skulls and 
other specimens, many of which have been engraved in his well- 
«known volumes on variation, and this led to a friendship which 
fasted until his death. I have still in my possession many scores 
of letters, and his son in his last volume of More Letters of Darwin 
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states that these 
“ sive a striking 
picture of the 
amount of as- 
sistance which 
Darwin received 
from him during 
many years” 
and “how much 
his co-operation 
was valued,” 

My early love 
for natural his- 
tory had to find its gratification under the disadvantages of a 
London life, but I availed myself of every opportunity that fell 
to my lot, As a medical student I acquired that knowledge of 
anatomy which has been to so many naturalists the foundation of 
their future work. 

I was familiar with the collection at old Exeter Change, which 
stood on the north side of the Strand, opposite Wellington Street, 
and where [| afterwards spent many years of my life pursuing my 
labours in what was then the office of the /ze/d newspaper. From 
this office I was one day singularly enough called to secure the last 
swarm of bees that was taken in London. These alighted by some 
strange chance over the stage door of the Gaiety Theatre. An 
enormous crowd collected in Wellington Street. The boys pelted 
the bees with any missiles the road afforded ; the thoroughfare was 
well-nigh blocked. The ladies of ‘the corps de ballet could not get 
into the theatre, and Mr. Soutar, the stage manager, came and 
implored my assistance to dislodge the insects and give his performers 
access to the theatre. I did so at considerable risk, since those who 
held the ladder were afraid of the bees. The scene was admirably 
portrayed by Mr. Harry Furniss in the Graphic. 

Among my other opportunities for the study of natural history 
after the removal of the menagerie from Exeter Change, first to the 
site of the National Gallery and. then to the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, was an exhibition in a long building which stretched far 
across the ground now occupied by the fountains of Trafalgar Square. 
This was a wooden erection in which the skeleton of a gigantic whale 
was exhibited. Since then I have seen living whales in London. 
The enterprising showman, Farini, imported one of large size which 
was exhibited at the Aquarium. The poor thing soon died, and | 
assisted the late Sir William Flower in its dissection. 

The bent of my inclination has always been the practical 
application of whatever amount of scientific knowledge I possessed. 
The homing faculty of pigeons, which was practically utilised during 
the siege of Paris, was at the request of the Trinity Board organised 
by me on the lightships off Harwich before the birds became so 
universally kept that specimens were always available in every 
locality. The knowledge gained in the observations made in 
conjunction with Darwin on variation, hybridity, and sterility were 
applied to the improvement of our useful breeds of poultry, on which 
I worked with Sir Walter Gilbey in establishing the dead poultry 
shows at the Agricultural Hall. Hybridity and the cross-breeding 
of animals placed me in union with Captain Sutherland, who was 
largely interested in the breeding of mules for the army service in 
India, and whose advice, if it had been followed, would have 
prevented the importation of some 50,000 mules from America for 
service in the South African War. The subject of cross-breeding and 
the production and perpetuation of desirable variations has led me 
to investigate the breeding of pheasants. On all these subjects 
1 have published works which have met with the patronage of the 
public and gone through numerous editions. These works have 
been labours of love, in addition to which I have pursued the 
profession of a journalist for more than half a century, and am 
possibly the oniy man living who within a few months of his. 
ninetieth year can say with some pardonable amount of pride that 
I contributed the leading article to a weekly paper for over 
1,200 weeks, with only one exception, and that I am still at daily 
work, possibly the oldest working journalist in London, 


AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF MR. TEGETMEIER 


In company with Mr. Andrew Halliday 
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A VETERAN NATURALIST AT HOME 


Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier at Woodside Park. 
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Mr. William B. Tegetmeier is here photographed in his eighty-eighth year. He is an expert in many branches of natural history—Darwin quotes him in 

the “Origin of Species” as an authority on pigeons—has long been associated with the ‘‘ Field” newspaper, and has written more than 1,100 consecutive 
weekly leaders for the ‘‘Queen” 
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THE QUEEREST CARRIAGE 
IN THE WORLD 


KOREA'S DANGEROUS HANSOM CAB-AN OFFICIAL WHEELED SEDAN CHAIR OF TWO-COOLIE-POWER 


Korean omcials sometimes use this strange variety of glorified wheelbarrow. It is evidently the most top-heavy vehicle ever invented. Imagine the single wheel encountering 
a stone while the coolies are endeavouring to convey their master into shelter during one of the many showers of rain which fall in Korea. The dangers of a cab in 
London on a muddy day are as nothing compared to the accidents lurking within this recklessly-constructed hansom cab of the Far East 


Underwood & Underwood 


VEILED MEMBERS OF THE COURT TRAVELLING IN SEOUL A LADY TRAVELLING IN HER SEDAN CHAIR 


A procession passing through the ‘‘ Peace” Gate Through the streets of Seoul with her maid 
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The little boys fishing in the tidal pool are clad in cheap but beautiful 
cotton cloths. A round-headed little baby is watching the sport 


Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 
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A Russian Sportswoman. 
—Like so many of her 
countrywomen Princess 
Demidoff, the wife of the 
secretary of the Russian 
Legation in London, has a 
passion for sport of all kinds. 


She has accompanied her 
husband in many of his most 
hazardous expeditions, and 


has seen the snownelds of the 
Caucasus and stalked chamois 
with the prince and his friend, 
Mr. St. George Littledale, 
himself a mighty hunter and 
a dead shot. It was during 
this trip that Prince Demidoff 
nearly lost his life ; climbing 
a rugged height he slipped 
and fell some 20 ft. and then 
clung to a projecting rock on 
the edge of a yawning chasm, 
while his alpenstock went 
ringing down the precipice 
1,000 ft. below. In _ their 
house in Clarges Street 
Prince and Princess Demidoff 
have some splendid speci- 
mens of the heads and skins 
of the various animals they 
have shot in all parts of the 
world. Prince Demidoff. is 
one of the few Russians who 
have been educated in Eng- 
land, and it was probably in 
the playing fields of Eton 
that he acquired that taste 
for athletics which has since 
made him such a famous 
sportsman and traveller. The 
princess is a daughter of 
Count Warnskoff Daschkoff, 
who was at one time head of 
the Czar’s household, but in 
appearance she is more French than Rus- 
sian. Her sables are a glory and a dream, 
and she thoroughly understands the art of 
dress, 


Lady Wolverton.—It is curious how 
illness in families runs in cycles. As an 
instance take the case of Lord Dudley’s near 
relatives. There was the untimely death of 
his handsome brother, Mr. Reginaid Ward. 
About the same time there was the less serious 
illness of another brother, the King’s equerry, 
Mr. John Ward. Then Lady Dudley was 
more or less seriously indisposed, and the earl 
himself was recently quite run down. His 
only sister, Lady Wolverton, who was Lady 
Edith Ward, has also been amongst the 
invalids for some time past. She has been a 
good deal abroad in consequence, but quite 
lately she has been back in town looking a 
little better. Nowadays Lady Wolverton is 
abnormally severe and dignified as a rule, but 
in her spinsterhood she used to be known as 
a regular tomboy amongst her more intimate 
friends. As the only girl of the family she 
grew up with her six brothers, who were all 
real boys of the most ‘*human” sort, and 
shared in their youthful sports as if she had 
been a boy herself. 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by 


PRINCESS DEMIDOFF 


The wife of the secretary of the Russian Embassy 


The Prediction that Failed. — American 
journalists have no belief in the doctrine 
that marriages are made in heaven. When 
Miss Daisy Leiter, Lord Curzon’s sister-in- 
law, visited India during the durbar the 
American papers at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that her future husband was to be 
found in India. The most eligible bachelor 
in the British Empire, according to an 
American journalist, is Lord Kitchener; one 
of the most attractive and accomplished of 
American girls is Miss Daisy Leiter, and it 
was confidently predicted that these two 
“desirables ” would necessarily gravitate 
towards one another. That was nearly two 
years ago, but Lord Kitchener is stilla bachelor 
and the Viceroy’s sister-in-law is still Miss 
Daisy Leiter. 

Lord and Lady Gosford.— While the 
Queen’s vice-chamberlain, Lord Gosford, is 
a great favourite with King Edward, Lady 
Gosford and her three handsome daughters 
also stand high in the favour of the Queen. 
Lord Gosford is curiously dark and: might 
almost be mistaken for an Italian. His 
hobbies are shooting, racing, and yachting, 
and he is very proud of the collection of cups 
he has won in days gone by. It was he who 
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carried the Queen's ivory rod 
at the coronation it will be 
remembered. Lady Gosford 
is very popular, with a tall 
figure and a pleasant face, 
which is but an index to her 
disposition. ‘Their family 
place, Gosford Castle, is over 
in Ireland, in “the black 
north,” but it seldom sees 
them. They spend most of 
their time in town. Lady 
Gosford’s eldest son, Viscount 
Acheson, who was formerly 
in the Coldstreams, is now in 
Rothschild’s Bank in the 
City. He has only recently 
returned from America, where 
he has been on business for 
the firm. His younger 
brother, who comes of age 
this year, is a lively young 
lieutenant in the navy. 


Among the Invalids.— 
There is an impression even 
in well-informed circles that 
Lord Nelson—who has been 
amongst the invalids lately 
—is a direct descendant of 
the famous admiral ; I have 
seen him described in a lead- 
ing journal as the great sea- 
man’s grandson. Of course, 
the fact is that Nelson had 
no legitimate son and his 
honours went first to his 
brother and then to the sister, 
Mrs. Bolton, who was the 
grandmother of the present 
lord. The Nelson earldom, 
by the way, was never enjoyed 
by the admiral. Nelson was 
only a viscount when he was 
killed at Trafalgar. The earldom was con- 
ferred upon his brother after his death and 
went with the rest of the [English honours to 
Nelson’s sister when the first earl died. The 
Italian duchy of Bronté, however, descended 
to Nelson’s niece, the daughter of the first 
earl, and is now held by her son, Lord Brid- 
port. Lord Nelson inherited Trafalgar, the 
house near Salisbury presented to the family 
by the nation at a cost of £90,000. 


The Justice of Bond Street.—One_ hears 
a good deal nowadays of the tyranny of 
wealth, but I am inclined to think that occa- 
sionally the lack of it may be tyrannous too. 
The shops in Regent Street, Bond Street, and 
Knightsbridge rightly or wrongly enjoy the 
reputation of being owned by wealthy pro- 
priectors and of catering for wealthy customers, 
yet while the assistants of the “ wealthy and 
tyrannous ”’ shopkeepers were given an Easter 
holiday which covered Good Friday, Satur- 
day, and Easter Monday, the shops in many 
of the less wealthy districts were kept open all 
through the Saturday. Of course, the explana- 
tion may be that as most of the customers 
in the shops of the West-end were holiday- 
making on the Saturday there was nothing to 
be gained by the shops being kept open. 


Langyier 
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“A Reverie.” by the late Albert Moore. 


“A Reverie,” by Albert Moore,.is now being exhibited at the Woodbury Gallery. It is reproduced here by permission of Mrs. Frank Luker. Mr. Moore 
(1841-93) was a charming painter of Hellenic subjects, many of which are now on exhibition at 37, New Bond Street. He was a brother of Henry Moore, 
the famous. marine painter 
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The Countess of Clonmell.—lIf Irishmen 
in Smollett’s time ran after widows with 
fortunes, Irishmen, and especially Irish peers 
of the present day, have done something to 
redeem the character of their countrymen. 
They have had the good taste to prefer 
beauty to birth or wealth. Amongst these 


PRINCESS YOLANDE OF 


Is the daughter of the King and Queen of Italy. 


is the Earl of Clonmell, whose charming 
countess, once an actress, was the daughter 
of a gentleman farmer at Toft Hill near 
Rugby. But her father, Mr. Samuel Ber- 
ridge, was a fine specimen of his class. He 
had several farms on the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
Cawston estates in the heart of the north 
Warwickshire country and was a very suc- 
cessful breeder of shire horses and heavy- 
weight hunters. In the early eighties his 
name was well known at all the principal 
agricultural shows in the midlands, but like 
many others he fell upon bad timcs before 
his little daughter, Stella, grew to womanhood. 
In his prosperous days he was very fond of 
coursing, and always had a fine lot of grey- 
hounds to rouse the hares round the famous 
covert at Bunker’s Hill. 


A Keen Huntswoman.—Lady Clonmell’s 
moth«r was the daughter of a clergyman, and 
was noted for her large- hearted charity 
amongst the poor of the neighbourhood. She 
died when her daughter was only twelve. 
A few years later Stella Berridge lost her 
father, who left his large family nearly penni- 
less, and having a taste for theatricals she 
went on the stage for a living. When she 
left it to become a countess she was but 
returning to her proper sphere. Amongst her 
father’s fine hunters she had acquired a taste 
for riding, and ‘though very young when 
she had to leave the fine old-fashioned red- 
brick home looking over the valley of the 
Leam she had been carefully brought up 
and was as accomplished as she was clever. 
Lady Clonmell is very much like her mother, 
who was one of the most lovable of women. 
She is rather over the middle height, and 
with dark hair and eyes quite justifies her 
husband’s choice. She has a delightful little 
baby daughter of two. 


A Case of Extremes.—As motoring is 
becoming more popular the taste for disfigur- 
ing masks and goggles is slowly disappearing. 
A woman in a motor mask is now rarely seen 
driving in the London streets and very seldom 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Indeed, the tendency at 


even in the country. 
present seems to be to go to the opposite 
extreme and 
to abjure 


even. the 
most neces- 
sary form of 
motor attire. 
When it was 


blowing a 
gale last 
week I saw 


in the Park 
a couple of 
women driv- 
ing furiously 
against the 
wind in pic- 
_ture hats, and 
a more un- 
comfortable - 
looking spec- 
tacle I have 
never seen. 
The force of 
the gale 
played havoc 
with the 
feathers and 
seemed every 
moment to be on the point of lifting the hats 
bodily into mid-air. A small hat, close-fitting, 
and a heavy veil is an absolutely necessary 
piece of head-gear for even the shortest motor 
tide in such blustering weather as we have 
had of late. 


ITALY 
She was born on June 1, 1901 


Adare Manor.—The Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught have just completed 
a visit to Adare Manor, the charm- 
ng residence of Lord and Lady 
Dunraven in county Limerick. 
Adare Manor has frequently been 
the scene of great entertainments, 
and was visited, it will be remem- 
bered, a little over a year ago by 
the Irish Viceroy. Lord and Lady 
Dunraven both take a keen and 
active interest in sport and are the 
founders and main supporters of 
the local golf club. Adare Manor 
as it now stands is not a very old 
building, but the original dwelling, 
of which little remains, was one 
of the most ancient in Ireland. 


Decadent Theatricals.—This 
season saw very few private theat- 
rical entertainments, and that once 
most popular and fashionable of 
social events seems to be on the 
wane. The Chatsworth theatricals 
were, of course, a brilliant success, 
and so was a like entertainment 
at Medbury organised by Lady 
Ilchester, in which Mrs. St. John 
Brodrick and Mr. Alan Mackinnon 
took part, but these brilliant affairs 
were the exception, not the rule. 
In the country house theatricals 
will, of course, always have a cer- 
tain popularity, but in London 
people are so near at hand to so 
many theatres that they will not 
be bored by listening’ to amateur 
talent no matter how clever it 
may be. 
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Is the youngest daughter of the Earl of Strathmore. 
Strathmore, who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father a couple of months ago, has nine children—six sons and 
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The Easter Exodus.— Anything more 
dreary than the Park on Easter Sunday and 
the previous Saturday it is difficult to imagine ; 
everyone had apparently gone out of town 
and the Row was given up to country visitors 
who had come to see, much to their disgust, 
an empty and deserted but beautifully-kept 
drive. The exodus from town was particu- 
larly large this year and the weather all that 
could be desired. Brussels got a very Jarge 
share of English visitors, including the Bishop 
of London, who preached at the English 
church on Easter Day. King Leopold arrived 
in Brussels to stay for a short while just 
before Easter, and hundreds of persons had 
to be refused admission to various hotels. 


Easter at Brighton.-- Bnghton was filled 
to overflowing at Easter. The Hotel Métro- 
pele was as usual the great centre of attrac- 
tion, the management on Saturday evening 
being compelled to turn away hundreds of 
visitors for want of room. So many people 
nowadays make the journey to Brighton by 
motor that I understand a garage is shortly to 
be built solely for visitors at the Métropole. 
On Easter Monday morning, notwithstanding 
the wet weather, the outside of the hotel was 
like a motor show at the Crystal Palace. Cars 
ofevery sizeand make were there, but the pick 
of the basket was undoubtedly a magnificent 
Decauville, which not only did the 1un from 
London to Brighton in nearly record time for 
a pleasure trip but, what was more im- 
portant, escaped the wiles of the police who 
were lurking in great force along the Brighton 
road, and who {succeeded in one afternoon in 
capturing no fewer than thirty-five victims. 
The driver who accomplished this meritorious 
feat was, I understand, Robson, the well- 


known “shover” who is now in the service 


of the Motor Car Company of Shaftesbury 
Avenue 


Craigie Halkett 
LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON 


Lord 


three daughters 
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OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
INTERVIEWS—No. VI. 


A Chat with the Conjuring Professor. 


“1 extract a few cards from a breast ““&A favourite trick is the one in which a boy’s hands are bound by a “My pretty little guinea pig is always 
pocket” cord” a great draw" 


“The great puzzle, of course, is where was the guinea pig before it was under the hat?” 
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“THE CINGALEE” AT DALY’S THEATRE 


The Tea Planter’s Temptation. 


Stage Pictortal ublishing Co. 


MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE, MR. HAYDEN COFFIN, AND MISS ISABEL JAY 


Miss Arundale plays the part of Nanoya, the Cingalee girl, with whom Harry Vereker, the tea planter (My. Coffin), is in love, although Lady Patricia Vane (Miss Jay) 
once had an eye for him 
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“THE CINGALEE” AT DALY’S THEATRE 


The Elderly Gallant and the Tea Girl. 


* 


bern ese wt 


& 


Stage Pictorial Publishing Co. 
MISS CARRIE MOORE AND MR. FRED KAYE 


Naibooma is one of the native girls on Vereker's plantation, while her elderly admirer is no less a person than the high commissioner, Sir Peter Loftus, who has a 
very keen eye for beauty 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Irish Instinct for the Play -- While 
Mr. Henry Arthiu1 jones is hammering away 
at his idea of a great national drama and 
pulverising Claphamism and our “dull little 
brick boxes” of houses, Young Ireland 1s 
quietly creating a real national drama, 
which even in its poorest form is astonish- 
ing everybody who comes in contact with 
it. The visit of the Irish National Theatre 
Society was a distinct landmark last year, 
and the most d/asé of critics “sat up.” This 
year they. spent practically a whole day in the 
Royalty Theatre, when five plays were given, 
including :— 

The King's Thieshald (in verse). By W. B. Yeats. 

A Pot of Broth (farce). By W. B. Yeats. 

Broken Soil (three acts). By Padraic MacCormac 
Colm. 


Riders to the Sea. By J. M. Synge. 
In the Shadow of the Glen. By J. M. Synge. 


The plays and the players (all of them ama- 
teurs) were quite a revelation, fresh, full of 
atmosphere, and instinct with ideas. 


Why England Lags.—One felt that the 
reason of this success was that the players 
were giving expression to a strong national im- 
pulse for the play which is practically absent 
in English people (and still more so in Scots 
people). The dominant partner is certainly 
not dramatic. Ido not forget the Elizabethans, 
but, though it may be a heresy to say so, that 
magnificent outburst always seems to me to 
have been a fitful spasm which culminated 
like the rocket. English 
people do not want ideas 
or emotions presented in 
the terms of drama, or 
at least of acted drama. 
Swinburne, 
and Tennyson (except in 
Becket) have been com- 
plete failures as drama- 
tists. It is this want in 
the English character 
that so upsets Mr. Jones. 
But it is deep and it is 
ineradicable as long as 
England remains an 
island in the North Sea. 
On the other hand, the 

Irish are born actors, 


Rega 
Browning, 


and now that they 
have got such poets as 
Mr. Yeats they are 


going to work out one 
of their destinies in a 
charactcristic, acted 
drama. PS.—The pre- 
sent writer is not an 
Irishman. 


Biograph 
MISS ELLA ANDERSON 


MR. ALBERT WARD 


As Jack Mowbray in The Never-Never Land 


The Music-hall Sketch Trouble.—Is a 
ballet a play ? Thatis the latest phase of the 
struggle that is going on between the theatres 
and the halls, and it will bring the whole 
question to a head, for I do not fancy 
Londoners will lightly forego their ballets. 
Personally I am in favour of free trade in 
amusements, and I am very glad that the 
theatres have b gun their prosecutions because 
it opens up the way for the abolition of the 
preposterous censorship—though most people 
do not foresee this end. What with the 
Censor, the County Council, and music-hall 
competition the theatres are being very 
hardly pressed. They would reduce the 
friction immensely by getting rid of the Censor 
altogether. He is at best a mere modern 
incubus for whom there is no more reason 
for existence than there is for the Star 
Chamber. If the music-halls are clean without 
him the theatres can be the same. 


On Tour.—Miss Ella Anderson, who is 
touring as the Baroness Pitcholi in 7e Flood 
Tide, created by Mrs. Tree, is the wife of Mr. 
Marshall Moore, the popular and clever stage 
manager at Drury Lane. She has a fine 
soprano voice and has sung in grand opera 
both in this country and in Italy. 
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Mr. Albert Ward.—Mr. Albert Ward, who 
is playing the leading part of Jack Mowbray in 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s new drama, 7he Never- 
Never Land, isa young actor who has won 
a prominent position on the stage by legitimate 
effort. Scholarly in all his work he possesses 
the knack of treating a tense situation without 
trenching on that “reserve force” about which 
one hears so much. He has a fine stage 
presence and exceptional elocutionary p wers. 
During the last two or three years Mr. Ward 
has been the “star” at either the Standard 
Theatre or the Pavilion Theatre, and at the 
East-end he is as popular as the late William 
Terriss was in the West. In the course of 
his twelve years provincial experience Mr. 
Ward has, among other characters, played 
Ned Drayton in /z the Ranks, Dunstan 
Renshaw in 7he Profligate, Clement Hale 
and Dick Phenyl in Sweet Lavender, Allan 
Chesney in Zhe Bellringer, Mr. Owen in 
Liberty Hall, Claude Melnotte in The Lady 
of Lyons, and Bob Brierley in The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man. 


Miss Ida Rene.—I was very glad to 
hear Miss Rene the other night at the 
Pavilion. She sang three songs—‘ A 


Novel in a Nutshell” (very neat), ‘‘ The 
Rake’s Progress” (as well as ever), and 
“ Macclesfield Market” (with great waz. 
hear 


When I Miss Rene 1! 
cannot 

help feel- 
ing that 
the music- 
hall has 
travelled 
a IVEY: 
long way 
on the 
road of pro- SS 
gress, for on & 
these very 
boards I have 
seen _ large 
ladies in pre- 
posterous 
feathered 
hats, fall-over man- 
tles, and gaudy 
tights come on and 
shout at the audi- 
ence in a raucous 
voice. Miss Rene, 
on the other hand, 
appears —a_ slight, 
pretty girl in a pale 
blue frock —- and 
dallies with delicacy 
on her audience 
and absolutely cap- 


vet). 


tures the 
house. She 
has, in short, 
written the 


epitaph on 
the large t 
ladies of a 
coarser day. 


W, & D, Downey 
IDA RENE 


MISS 
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A SCENE FROM MR. FRANK STAYTONS COMEDY, 


‘A MAID FROM SCHOOL,” 


Biograph 
AT TERRY'S 


This picture represents the first.scene at Miss Cudlin’s finishing academy at Brighton, where Margery Goring (Miss Kitty Loftus) marries the English master, Sydney Heriot 


(Mr, Sleath), surreptitiously. 


She is seen here admiring her wedding cake held by the sturdy Scot, Mr. Laing (Vr. J. H. Barnes). 


The bridegroom is seen near the table, 


while the French girl, Yvonne Dureau (Miss May Staytun), is at the piano 


“A Maid from School.”—Miss Kitty 
Loftus probably only wished to get a London 
send-off for a country tour by producing 
Mr, Frank Stayton’s three-act comedy, A J/aid 
from School, at Terry’s until Mr. Terry’s 
own return on the 28th inst., but I fear she 
will find the play difficult to exploit in the 
country. It is not only childlike in its sim- 
plicity—ingredients, a schoolgirl who bolts 
with her master and is pursued by her wicked 
mother—but the part is quite unsuited for 
Miss Loftus. She is bright and clever and has 
a real sense of humour, but she is not a bit 
like the daughter of a peer of the realm; so 
one is doubly disillusioned. Her support is 
not particularly well chosen with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Dallas Welford (her brother-in- 
law, I think), who is quite excellent as Lord 
Goring with an “Eh! what?” tag. Mr. 
Barnes plays a Scot only so-so as far as 
accent goes. I should like to point out that 


A SCENE FROM 


Miss Constance Hyem, as the real cherry girl, is seen emerging on to the roof. 


his name of * Laing” is pronounced in Scot- 
land phonetically; never as “Lang.” Mr, 
Sleath plays the part of the bridegroom as 
if he believed it piffle. Mrs. Sam Sothern 
looks quite gorgeous as Lady Goring. 


Miss Neilson’s Play.—Miss Neilson and 
Mr. Fred Terry have got a real success, | 
think, with Swzday. It is essentially a melo- 
drama, in which the long arm of coincidence 
moves the figures, but it has a genuine sense 
ofdrama. It is on the whole extremely well 
written, and with all its faults it is the most 
interesting play produced in the West-end this 
season. 


The Story.—The central motive is really 
strong. A girl, Sunday, brought up by rough 
miners in Silver Creek, is insulted by a young 
Englishman, Arthur Brinthorpe, who is shot 
dead on the spot by one of her mining friends. 
She comes home to England and falls in love 


with his brother, Colonel Brinthorpe (who 
knows nothing of the youth’s fate). Can she 
marry the colonel? We wait breathlessly on 
her decision—only to be disappointed (and 
some of us even shocked) at the melodramatic 
decision which makes the colonel follow her 
to Silver Creek, whither she has returned, and 
take her to his arms. Yet the play is inte- 


resting. It is also exceedingly well acted. 
Mr. Horace Hodges (lent by Mr. Wilson 


Barrett) plays the old man at Silver Creek in 
a way that is a revelation of delicate pathos, 
Many an eye dimmed in watching the old 
man. Mr. Brydone, Mr. Louis. Calvert, and 
Mr. Kendrick as miners, Mr. Fred Terry as 
Colonel Brinthorpe, and Mr. Beveridge as his 
sturdy old mentor, are all good. Last of all, 
Miss Neilson has some fine moments, though 
her attempt to play the girl is not always 
successful. Swuday shows how a strong 
play can still hold a house, 


“THE CHERRY GIRL” 


other lover, the Black Pierrot, is on her right 


Ellis. & Walery + 


AT THE VAUDEVILLE 


Standing on her left is her sweetheart, the White Pierrot (Mr. Seymour Hicks), while her 
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The Three Lady Managers who have Come to Town. 


he lady manager is becoming for a variety 

of reasons rather a: rarity, but quite 
recently she has been rather more in evidence 
than usual. We have just seen Miss Muriel 


MISS 


IDA MOLESWORTH 


Who is playing a season at Wyndham's 


Wylford at the Avenue, and to-day we have 
no fewer than three such managers :— 

Miss Kitty Loftus at Terry’s, with A Maid from School, 
by Frank Stayton. 

Miss Ida Molesworth at Wyndham’'s, with The Sword 
of the King, by Ronald Macdonald. 

Miss Julia Neilson at the Comedy, with Sunday, by 
Thomas Raceward. 

Kitty Loftus.—Miss Loftus came from 
the old stock days. A native of Car- 
lisle, she is a member of an old theatrical 
family. Her grandfather was a stock actor of 
the old school, and Kitty began acting as a 
child. ‘‘ Bacon in the morning for breakfast,” 
she once said, ‘and Shaksperein the evening 
for supper.” She knows the hardships of 
“ fit-ups ” and “smalls.” As a girl she once 
played in one night a farce, the nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet, and in a burlesque as a 
round-off. At fourteen anda half she became 
a principal boy, and about 1886 she played 
Nellie Farren’s part in Little Jack Sheppard 
on tour. 


Musical Comedy.—That was the begin- 
ning of a long spell of musical comedy work 
in which the Londoner knows Kitty Loftus 
best. Her first big London part was in 


Santa Claus at the Lyceum (1894) when. 


Mr. Oscar Barrett played the pioneer of that 
movement which (happily) promises to kill 
out the hideous concoction which we mis- 
name “pantomime.” Then she went to play 
sweetheart to Arthur Roberts in Gentleman 
Joe at the Prince of Wales’s. In 1897 she 
made another valuable contribution to pretty 
Christmas entertainment by appearing as the 
Princess in Mr. Basil Hood’s The Swineherd 
and the Princess at Terry’s. 


In Shakspere.—After a trip to America 
she turned to her old stand-by, Shakspere, by 
appearing with the Bensons at the Lyceum, 
where we all remember her delicious Puck. 


The year 1901 saw her once more adding 
her quota to that charming Christmas play, 
Shock-headed Peter, at the Garrick. Two 
years ago she produced Naughty Nancy at 
the Savoy. 


Miss Ida Molesworth.—Miss Molesworth 
is by no means a stranger to the London stage. 
Her second engagement, as a matter of fact, 
was for Daly’s Theatre, to play Phoebe in As 
You Like It, when Miss Ada Rehan was star- 
ring there under the management of the late 
Augustin Daly. It was as a reciter that Miss 
Molesworth began to entertain audiences, and 
it was an engagement in that class of work at 
St. James’s Hall that led to an offer from 
Mr. Mark Melford—who heard her there—to 
join his company and play the leading part in 
a drama that he was preparing for production. 
During the visit of Mr. Melford’s company 
to Croydon Augustin Daly saw her perform- 
ance, and soon afterwards he arranged for 
her transference to his theatre. 


Getting Experience.—After the London 
season had ended Miss Molesworth went to 
America with the Daly company and _ re- 
mained there ,about two years, during which 
time she played several leading parts. Return- 
ing to England she was selected by Mr. Pinero 
to play Theo Fraser in The Benefit of the 
Doubt on tour, afterwards going to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson for a tour, followed by one with 
Sir Henry Irving. Miss Molesworth played 
the lead twice in Shaksperean revivals at 
Manchester. 
She played 
Lady Ursula 
in The Adven- 
ture of Lady 
Ursula up- 
wards of 400 
times through- 
out the pro- 
vinces. 


As Mana- 
ger. — Then 
she took her 
own companies 
to the chief 
cities of the 
United King- 
dom, made a 
hit as Cigarette 
in Under Two 
Flags, won 
honours, in 
fact, in classic 
plays and 
modern drama, 
and now in due 
course fairly 
aspires to a 
place on the 
London stage. 
Miss Moles- 
worth’s —_hus- 
band, .Mr. 
Mark Blow, 
has been con- 
cerned in the 
management 
of her com- 
panies. She 
was born and 
bred in India, 
but now lives 
close to Re- 
gent’s Park, 
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The New Dramatist.—Mr. Ronald Mac- 
donald, the author of Zhe Sword of the 
King, which Miss Molesworth gives us, is the 
second son of the veteran poet and novelist, 
Dr. George Macdonald. Mr. Macdonald has 
written several vivid historical novels. This is 
not his first play, however, though it is the first 
that has been played at a West-end theatre. 
He wrote, along with Mr. H. A. Saintsbury, 
a popular actor who is a cousin of Professor 
Saintsbury, a clever melodrama called Ze 
Eleventh Hour. This piece was played on 
tour and Mr. Macdonald was manager and 
actor too. Before he became a novelist and 
a dramatist Mr. Ronald Macdonald had 
been a schoolmaster in England and in 
Canada. His earliest experience as an actor 
was in his mother’s version of /2lgrim’s 
Progress. 


Miss Julia Neilson.—I place Miss Neilson 
last on the list because she is only partly 
responsible at the Comedy, her husband, Mr. 
Fred Terry, being co-manager. Miss Neilson, 
who was trained at the Royal Academy, made 
one of her earliest appearances (as Cynisca in 
Pygmalion and Galatea) at the Lyceum in 
March, 1888. Since then she has rarely been 
idle. In 1891 she married Mr. Fred Terry 
(who had made his first appearance on the 
stage in 1879). In December, 1902, Miss 
Neilson’s mother married Mr. Morris, whose 
first wife was Mr. Fred Terry’s sister, Florence. 
Miss Neilson is a cousin of the Hanburys. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS KITTY LOFTUS 


Who is playing a season at Terry's with a new play called 4 Maid from School 
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The Funniest Figure in ‘The Duke of Killicrankie” at the Criterion. 


Mr. Weedon Grossmith has scored a great success mainly by the artistry of doing nothing in particular as Henry Pitt-Welby, M.P., in The Duke of Kiliicrankte. 
He is a sort of hypochondriacal lover who pays court to a rich widow and helps the Duke of Killicrankie to abduct his own lady-love to Scotland 
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The Last of the Nigger Minstrels at St. 


A ftec a run of forty years St. James’s 
= Hall has lost (on April 9) its Christy 
Minstrel troupe, and London, for a time at 
least, its only permanent organisation of that 
class of entertainment. St. James’s Hall, 
which was completed in March, 1858, was 
from almost its opening day used by black- 
faced minstrels. Some ofthe ventures essayed 
by minstrel managers at St. James’s met with 
a fair amount of success, but it was not until 
seven years after the hall was built that the 
founders of the company, of which the 
Mohawk-Moore and Burgess Minstels are 
the direct successors, made their first appeal 
to an audience. 

The company, which started out on its 
long career on September 18, 1865, at St. 
James’s Hall, called 
themselves the Christy 
The four 
partners in the business 
Moore, 


Minstrels. 


Messrs. 
Crocker, Ritter, and 
Hamilton, and they 
called their entertain- 
ment after Edward P. 
Christy, who originated 
it at the Buffalo Theatre 
in America in the year 
1842. ‘*Ned” Chnisty, 
as he known, 
thought that there was 
a public for a class of 
amusement that should 
be above all things 
moral, and he found at 
hand mat-rial in the humorous and senti- 
mental ballads of the negroes. 

In New York his entertainment caught on 
at once, and soon he had imitators springing 
upeverywhere. The craze spread to England, 
and the banjo, although not taken up by 
society until many years later, threatened to 
rival the popularity of the piano as an accom- 
paniment for songs. On the top of this wave 
of minstrel melody the Christy Minstrels 
floated prosperously at St. James’s Hall, but 
a redistribution of interests in 1872 left 
Moore and Burgess sole proprietors. 

In 1893 this company was turned into a 
limited liability concern with a capital of 
£75,000. The change did not, however, 
secure prosperity, and at the end of seven 
years it went into liquidation. Then the 


were 


was 
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THE MINSTRELS AT ST. JAMES'S HALL 


Mohawk Minstrels, who had been established 
at the Agricultural Hall for twenty-seven 
years, went from Islington to Piccadilly, 
took over the interests of the old company, 
and at St. James’s Hall have ever since 
remained, giving—except fora few weeks of 
summer — ten performances every week. 
Messrs. Francis and Hunter, the proprietors 
of the Mohawk-Moore and Burgess Minstrels, 
took an active part in each performance until 
about a year ago, Mr. Hunter being the inter- 
locutor who sits in the centre of the front 
row, and Mr. Francis the flautist. 

Mr. Hunter is a wonderful song-writer ; 
most of the words or lyrics heard each day at 
St. James’s Hall are his. With his. partner, 
Mr. Francis, and Mr. David Day he esta- 


THE CORNER MEN OF THE MINSTRELS AT ST. JAMES’S HALL 


The names, from left to right, are: Little Thomas, Fred Lyne, Fred Melton, Harry Hunter (in the 


middle), W. Whittock, Wally Scott, and Johnny Danvers 


blished the music - publishing business of 
Francis, Day, and Hunter, and has brought out 
108 volumes of Christy minstrel songs under 
the title of 7he Mohawk Song Book, of a 
very large proportion of which he is the 
author, During the past year or two both 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Francis have practically 
retired from the performances. 

Of the founders of the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels Mr. George Washington Moore, 
who is now over eighty years of age, is the 
survivor, Mr. Burgess having died about 
eleven years ago. Many of the artists whom 
they discovered afterwards left them to make 
a bigger name elsewhere. <A well-known 
tenor named Clare resigned the burnt cork 
and on the concert platform, where he 
appeared as Mr. Guy, won a big reputation. 
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James’s Hall. 


Mr. Eugene Stratton, too, made his fame as 
the Whistling Coon with Moore and Burgess, 
and, having married one of Mr. Moore’s 
daughters, left Piccadilly for the music-halls. 
About ten years ago the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, seeking to import novelty 
into their entertainment, put music-hall turns 
into the second part of the entertainment, 
but the result was not encouraging. Their 
audiences were not prepared to see lady serio- 
comics. They wanted funny negro songs 
and sentimental ballads sung by men, and 
thus the first and last time that ladies 
appeared with the minstrels at St. James’s 
Hall ended in a loss to the management. 
Some famously popular songs have come 
from the St. James’s Hall minstrels. Even 
those who are compara- 


tively young must re- 
member “Over the 
Garden Wall” and “I 
Saw Esau Kissing Kate,” 
both of which were 
written by Mr. Harry 
Hunter. 


Some of the present 
members of the troupe 
have been there for 
twenty years, and J. Sand- 
well, the stall attendant, 
neat and correct in his 
frock coat, has been 
present at every per- 
formance during thirty- 
five years to direct the 
patrons to their places. 
His father had the same position before him. 
He remembers with pride that Queen Alex- 
andra (then Princess of Wales) visited the 
minstrels in 1878, and he quietly boasts that 
no panic or accident of any sort ever occurred 
during his long term of office. 

Thirty years ago, he says, the business was 
enormous, morning and evening. The only 
matinées then were given by themselves, 
Maskelyne and Cook, and the German Reeds, 
Now all is changed. A modern hotel specu- 
lator and the widening of the famous thorough- 
fare exert their influence, If the minstrels 
cannot get a central hall before the autumn 
a provincial tour will be undertaken, 

When Mr. Maskelyne leaves the Egyptian 
Hall in July Piccadilly will be without a place 
of amusement. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS GRADUATE FROM MOORE AND BURGESS’S 


Mr. Eugene Stratton as the Dandy-coloured Coon. 
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Langfier 
Mr. Eugene Stratton was once a bright particular star at Moore and Burgess’s and he married Mr. ‘Pony’ Moore's daughter. He is shown here singing his well-known 


song, ‘Don't you know me? Go on! You will, very soon, for I'm John James Brown, the dandy-coloured coon" 
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THE ENGINE OF THE MOMENT. By C. Lewis Hind. 


he Cornishman glided into Paddington Station gently as a 
gondola ; the faces of the porters—lined up on the platform 
to receive her—merged into a composite portrait of grimy expect- 
ancy with a glimmer of astonishment and _ gratification. No 
wonder. This huge train that had started from the last station 
in Cornwall at an hour when many Londoners were still dawdling 
over their breakfast had arrived at Paddington four minutes before 
her time. The warning bell had disturbed the porters at their tea 
and they had scurried to meet the Cornishman, some still munching 
bread and butter. 

I alighted and was beginning to say mechanically to the porter 
who had culled me, “ A trunk, two bags, golf clubs,” when I noticed 
far up the platform a crowd of men around the engine. 

What an engine! I took no measurements, but she seemed to 
me to be three times the size of an ordinary locomotive ; she was 
bright and glowing, and in spite of her massive proportions had 
an air of dandyism—of coquetry even—as if her designer was artist 
as well as engineer, and at a certain stage of her construction when 
the solid work of his design was complete had flicked on those 
magical touches of temperament that transform good craftsmanship 
into a work of art—into a creation. 

The crowd peeped and peered about this incomparable engine. 
Subconsciously I gave her a name, then looked. She was called in 
proud bronze letters, La France, and underneath on a tablet was this : 
“ Société Alsacienne de Constructions Méchaniques.” Whew! 

As a Briton I turned for sympathy to the man who had’ been 
jostling me. He was a postman off duty and communicative. 
There was 6 ft. of him and he was dark-featured. I listened eagerly, 
for the voice of this haunter of the London end of the gleaming 
metals that stretch away to the beloved duchy had the Cornish ring, 
and he had the face that you only see on the shoulders of the 
“foreigners” beyond Tamar. “Its not as bad as it looks,” 


MISS STELLA GASTELLE AS ‘*AMORELLE” ON TOUR 
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he said. “She’s here, I’m told, only on trial, and the company 
are trying her against two of their own new engines.” 

‘“* She’s seen the snow on Dartmoor,” | said. 

He looked up at me; his voice became emotionally Cornish. 
“ And beyond Dawlish are Saltash and Lostwithiel,” he said dreamily, 
speaking the names as if they were flowers, ‘‘ andthe little rail- 
way that runs down to Fowey, and the white clay of St. Austell, 
and further out in the beyond are the violets of Lelant and the 
foam breaking over Godrevy, and the mackerel boats waiting in 
St. Ives harbour, and the gulls calling over Porthmeor. I saw a 
shag perched on a rock by the Lelant sands two years ago. Those 
sands are very yellow, but on a tender day I’ve seen them grey and 
purple, and I’ve sometimes half-shut my eyes and tried to think 
that the lake in Battersea Park is like the pools of blue water 
that the tide leaves on the sands, Is the wreck still there, sir ?” 

“No ; the tidal wave finished her.” 

This sentimentalist with an interest in engines set me thinking 
of the journey La France would make on the morrow, the 
journey I had made that day. But she would be going into the 
west ; I was returning. I looked at the postman and saw that 
he, too, was taking the journey with the inner eye. How well 
I knew it. There would be a little fog in the outskirts of 
London, and the home counties would be in flood with trees 
growing out of lakes and the cattle munching high up on the 
hillsides. He would see Bath looking greyer than grey with her 
distant window panes here and there fired into jewels by the 
sun. La France would race him through Taunton, and at 
Exeter bland dignitaries of the Church would be waiting upon the 
platform. They would step a little aggressively into the train, 
remove their unvaleted silk hats, pull funny little cloth caps over 
their brows, and light their pipes. And then the poet postman 
would see the good red earth of Devonshire, a sight for aching 
eyes, and the ships upon the sea. 

And last of all, the Tamar! I could see my 
home-sick postman, a giant in stature, a child in 
feeling, entering Cornwall at sunset by that wonder- 
ful bridge with Plymouth Sound far below, decked 
out with battleships and torpedo-boats, looking 
like adjuncts of a fine doll’s house ; and the flotilla of 
steamers that crept up the Nile to Khartoum down 
there, too, everlastingly at rest; above him the sky, 
all those waters beneath, and he with his head _ half 
out of the window straining for the first sight of 
Saltash and Cornwall. 

La France would have been left behind at Ply- 
mouth, for she was not made for the Cornish gradients, 
the turns and curves of the rails that feel their way 
through the duchy. He would not see Cornwall that 
night for the dusk would have fallen. But that would 
not matter. He would feel her in his heart and sit there 
in the eloquent darkness listening for the stations, 
some still called by the names of forgotten saints, 
and near the end of his journey he would, if he were 
lucky, see the lights of the fishing fleet spangled over 
the bay. Stars in the sky, stars in the sea, the blue 
shimmer all around, and Godrevy lighthouse shining 
out beyond the bay—home. 

“T’ve got ’em all, sir. ’Ansom or four-wheeler ?” 

It was the porter I had engaged. My luggage 
was piled up ostentatiously in the middle of the 
vast platform. The passengers had all disappeared, 
but a group of enthusiasts still lingered around La 
France. She looked quite ready to start off that 
moment on a 1,000 miles trip. Her fires were all 
aglow ; the coal in her tender would have stocked a 
town. Her two head-lamps shone brightly, and 
between them someone had scattered five little 
bunches of lilies. 

The driver, a picked man, burly, with keen, pleased 
eyes shooting out from his sooty face, was answering 
questions. He held an oil can and a rag in his hand, 
and now and again he would shake himself free from 
the crowd and go very close to La France. But it 
was not to oil and polish; that would have been 
superfluous. It was to pat and stroke her that he 
turned away from the crowd; I am sure of it. 
Once he caressed a bright bit of her; I saw him 
do it. 


Thiele: 
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In the rules of the competition it was stated in the first of our 
series of bridge acrostics that a coupon must be sent with each solu- 
tion. This rule has now been annulled, and no coupon will be 
required. In accordance with numerous requests from readers living 
out of England for an extension of time, it has been decided to 
receive solutions bearing a continental post mark up to June 52, 1904, 


@ of the most important points for a bridge-player to thoroughly 

understand is the recognised system of original leads against 
a no-trumps declaration, and by thoroughly understanding I mean 
not only to know the recognised leads but also to be able to draw a 
correct conclusion as to what the lead means and to play his own 
cards so as to render his partner every assistance in his power. In 
this article I propose to discuss the original leads in the inverse way 
by taking the lead of each card from the ace downwards and 
considering what that lead signifies. 

Ace.—The only combination from which the ace is led at 
no-trumps is from ace, queen, knave, and others with a certain card 
or cards of re-entry. If you hold king and one other you must play 
your king on your partner’s ace, otherwise you cannot fail to block 
him. If you hold king and two small ones you play your lowest on 
your partner’s ace, and when he continues with the queen win it with 
your king and return your remaining small one. 

King.—The king is led from (1) ace, king, and five others ; 
(2) ace, king, knave, and others; (3) king, queen, knave, and 
another ; (4) king, queen, 10, and others; (5) king, queen, and five 
others. Holding queen and one other you should always throw the 
queen on your partner’s king to show him where it is unless you see 
knave and two others in the dummy. Holding queen and two 
others it is better not to play the queen on the first round, but if your 
partner continues with the ace throw your queen on it atonce. If 
you hold knave and one other always throw your knave on the king 
led unless you see the 10 and two others in dummy. 

Queen.—The lead of queen can mean (1) ace, king, queen, and 
others ; (2) ace, queen, knave, and others; (3) queen, knave, Io, 
and others. When you hold king and one other always play your 
king on the first round, and if it wins return the suit at once. With 
king and two others play a small one on the first round, and if your 
partner continues with the ace throw your king on it. If he con- 
tinues with the knave, win it with your king and lead your remaining 
small one. If you hold ace and one small one your partner’s lead 
must be from queen, knave, 10, and you should win the trick with 
your ace and return the suit so as to clear it for your partner. Even 
if the king doubly guarded is in dummy and the queen is not 
covered you had better win the first trick with your ace and return 
your small one, or you must infallibly block the suit on the second 
round. With ace, king, and another you will, of course, take over 
your partner’s queen with your king and lead out the ace. The 
queen lead is, perhaps, the most important one of all to thoroughly 
understand. 

Knave.—The knave is led from (1) king, queen, knave, and 
two or more others ; (2) ace, knave, 10, and others ; (3) king, knave, 
10, and others; (4) from a sequence headed by knave, 10. When 
you hold the queen with one or two others always play it on the 
knave to show your partner where it is, and if it wins the trick return 
the suit at once. When you hold the ace or king and the queen is 
not in dummy you should always put it on the knave led and return 
the suit however many you hold. 

If the queen doubly guarded is in dummy and is not played 
you must pass the knave whether you hold two or more. If you 
hold only two—that is, ace or king and one other—it is true that 
you will block the suit, but if your partner can get in again his 
suit is established and he will make two more tricks at least 
in it. If you hold ace or king and one other, and the queen singly 
guarded is in dummy, the queen will almost certainly be put on 
second hand, but if it is not you should take over your partner’s 
knave and return the suit, leaving him to catch the queen and not 
blocking his suit. Lastly, if you hold ace or king and one other 
only, and there are queen and three small ones in dummy, it is 
better to win the trick and return the suit unless dummy holds the 
g as well as the queen. 


Mr. 
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The r10.—Some players lead the 10 instead of the knave from 
king, knave, 10, and others. The 1o is the old whist lead from this 
combination, but the lead usually adopted at bridge is the knave. It 
cannot be said that either is right or wrong; some players adopt 
one lead and some the other although, as I have said, the 
lead of the knave is the more usual; still, you must always be 
prepared to read the lead of the 10 as being possibly from king, 
knave, 10, and others. The only other cases in which the 10 is led 
are from ace, king, knave, to, with no other possible card of entry, 
and from a suit headed by 10, 9, 8. If you hold the queen and there 
is no card above the 1o in dummy, or only the ace and one or two 
small ones, you should play the queen at once on your partner’s Io 
to show him where it is and to be sure of getting out of his way, and 
if your queen wins the trick return the suit at once as in this 
case your partner’s lead must have been from one of the two first- 
mentioned combinations. If you see either the king or knave in 
dummy you will know that your partner’s lead must have been from 
a suit headed by ro, 9, 8, and you had better not part with your 
queen at once unless the 10 is covered with the knave. 

My allotted space is now filled, so I will leave the question of 
the lower card leads and the application of the eleven rule till next 
week. 

The acrostic for this week is again the beginning of a hand, but 
differing somewhat from the last. I want solvers to give a general 
estimate of how the hand is likely to. go and to give their idea of how 
the first six tricks are likely to be played. 

N.B.—These bridge acrostics, which began in our issue of 
March 2, will run for thirteen weeks in all. Those who did 
not enter last week can still do so, as competitors must not send 
in their solutions week by week but must wait until the compett- 
tion closes. In other words, solutions must only be sent in 
between May 25 and June 1. Back numbers can always be 
obtained, either from the newsagents or the bookstalls, or direct 
Srom the publisher, THE TATLER Office, Great New Street, EC. 
The prizes will be :— 

FIRST PRIZE—A Five-guinea Gramophone of the 
Gramophone and Typewriter Company. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Three-guinea Pocket Kodak. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Gold-mounted Swan Fountain 
Pen. 


And Six other Prizes of not less value than One 
Guinea each. 


BRIDGE ACROSTIC, NO. VII. 


A’s HAND B’s HAND (Exposed) 
Spades - A82 Spades - Q104 
Hearts - - AIl073 Hearts - = 5 
Clubs - - K Io Clubs - - QJ 9842 
Diamonds - K Q 84 Diamonds - 9 6 


Score, love all. A dealt and declared no trumps. Y led 7 of 


spades. 

Give your estimate of the probable result of the hand from A’s 
point of view after he has seen the dummy, then play the first six 
tricks, putting in the cards that you imagine will be played by Y and 
Z, and state A’s reasons for playing ashe does. You can puta x to 
represent a small card, value unknown; thus, x hearts means a 
small heart. 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. Solutions must be addressed to the ‘‘ Bridge Editor, THe Tariter, Great New 
Street, Fetter Lane, E.C.,” and must reach the office not later than Wednesday, 
June 1, 1904. 

2. All solutions and remarks or explanations of the play must be written clearly 
on one side of the paper only. 

3. Solutions must have clearly written on them the full name and address of the 
solver. 

4. The decision of the Bridge Editor in all cases shall be final. 
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PICTORIAL JOURNALISM IN THE FAR EAST 


Russian Cartoons Descriptive of Battles. 


THE ‘‘RETVISAN” IN THE FIRST ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR 


sent from Ste Petersburg by one Uf our Kepresctiat.v-s, 


JAPANESE BEING JETTISONED DURING THE ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR 
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PICTORIAL JOURNALISM IN THE FAR EAST 


Japanese Cartoons Descriptive of Battles. 
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THE TORPEDO-BOAT TORPEDOING THE ‘‘RETVISAN” AT PORT ARTHUR 


Sent from Lokio by one of our Representatives 


RUSSIANS TAKING TO THE WATER FROM THE ‘“VARIAG" AT CHEMULPHO 
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Current Games, 


The Tennis Championship.—The defeat 
of Mr. Eustace Miles by Mr. Pennell in the 
tennis championship afforded an opportunity 
for a mild joke too good to be missed. Here 
was the great apostle of condition beaten 
because he was physically unfit. The joke 
was harmless and obvious, and probably 
nobody enjoyed it more than Mr. Miles 
himself. That it did not accurately represent 
the facts of the case was neither here nor 
there. The truth, of course, is that Mr. Miles 
was beaten not by superior condition but by 
superior play. For the past few years he has 
never had a serious rival and has been able 
to hold the championship even when playing 
considerably below his normal form. It was 
his luck this year to find a really formidable 
antagonist while he himself was slightly off 
colour, and the mishap proved fatal. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Miles has permanently deteriorated. 


The Captaincy of Surrey.—I heard the 
other day from what ought to be unimpeach- 
able authority that Surrey this year will be 
captained by a most popular amateur, who 
was supposed to have retired altogether from 
county cricket. It is curious that Surrey, so 
well provided with amateurs, should experience 
so much difficulty in discovering a really 
capable amateur to lead the team. Either 
Mr. Leveson-Gower or Mr. Dowson would 
make an excellent captain, but neither of 
them will undertake the task. I donot know 
of any other case of two ex-university captains 
having to decline to lead their county team. 
During recent years Surrey has had one 
great captain and two of more than average 
excellence, but since the retirement of Mr. 
Jephson it is no secret that the team has not 
been very efficiently handled. One is con- 
tinually hearing that Surrey’s crying need is 
another Lohmann; I am inclined to think 
that at the present moment what would be 
much more valuable than another Lohmann 
would be another John Shuter. 


Picturesque Criticism.—Australian writers 
on sport are evidently taking lessons in 
American journalism. Ina most picturesque 
criticism of Mr. Warner’s team in the Sydney 
Bulletin Foster and Braund are described as 
“squirt” batsmen. A ‘‘squirt” cricketer 
apparently is what prosaic persons call incon- 
sistent. Foster and Braund “ squirted ” when 
in the first innings of the first test match they 
scored respectively 287 and 102 and made 
only 19 and o inthe second. Rhodes is “a 
demon among arm bowlers but only a com- 
moner among head bowlers.” As for Hirst 
he “ranks asa great bowler in England, but 
in this country has not yet discovered any 
sort of wicket to suit his particular style of 
deadliness. His delivery of the ball is im- 
pressive, but he has never shown us where 
the virtue of his hop-skip action comes in.” 


A Sense of Humour.—Welsh football 
enthusiasts say that there is nothing more 
humorous than the play of an English 
scratch side against such clubs as Newport 
or Swansea. Some of our footballers are 
evidently determined to show that their 
humour is not necessarily confined to their 
play. The touch judge who went on tour 
with the Barbarians elected to be known as 


Sports, 
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Who may possibly play for Surrey this 
year, was an excellent schoolboy bat at 


Eton. Hitherto, however, he has not 
proved a success in county cricket 


“ Sly Dog,” while the name of “U. B. Qui- 
tous ” appeared among the list of the players 
who represented the Ealing Swifts last week. 
Some years ago a well-known Rugby player 
disguised himself for some timeas “ S. A. Polio” 
when playing in London, and I believe this 
particular form of disguise was only dropped 
when it was suggested to him that it was 
possible that unworthy motives might be 
attributed to him if he continued to act, how- 
ever unwittingly, as an advertisement of a 
well-known article of commerce. By far the 
cleverest of all these football xoms de guerre 
was ‘Pére Trousas,” though it must be 
admitted that none of them are scintillating 
efforts of genius. In his ‘ fresher” days 
G. O. Smith when playing for the Corinthians 
in London occasionally veiled his identity as 
J. Faber, quite a pardonable subterfuge in an 
undergraduate who was spending a pleasant 
afternoon in London when he was supposed to 
be at Oxford. It seems inconceivable that 
some of the disguises adopted in football and 
cricket should deceive anyone. at all familiar 
with the better-known players. 1 remember, 
however, reading in a London morning paper 
some years ago that in Mr. Johnston Middle- 
sex had evidently found a recruit of the 
highest promise. Mr. Johnston was, of 
course, Sir T. C. O’Brien. 


A Belated Appreciation.—In an article 
the other day on the subject of giants of 
football Mr. J. J. Bentley paid a_ well- 
deserved tribute to S. S. Harris, whom he 
appears to have seen for the first time in a 
match between the Corinthians and Queen’s 
Park. Nobody has a better eye for a clever 
footballer than the president of the League, 
but I submit that his discovery of the merits 
of Harris was somewhat belated. As an in- 
fluential member of the selection committee 
Mr. Bentley might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to acquaint himself with the football 
virtues of the Cambridge captain somewhat 
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earlier than a fortnight before the team to 
represent England against. Scotland was 
chosen. At one time it used to bea complaint 
that certain members of the select'on committee 
were absolutely ignorant of the form of many 
of the best professionals, but now the boot 
appears to be on the other leg. Although he 
is so intimately associated with professional 
football Mr. Bentley possesses a singularly 
impartial mind, and it is, therefore, all the 
more to be regretted that he postponed until 
so late in the season the opportunity of 
gaining a practical knowledge of the merits 
of the Corinthian team that made Bury look 
so exceedingly foolish in the match for the 
Sheriff's Shield. 


The Unification of Football.—I was told 
the other day that it is highly probable that 
within the next two years the Rugby code 
will be adopted at Harrow. As my informant 
is an old captain of Haileybury who has. 
now a son at Harrow it is possible that the 
wish was father to the prediction. There 
is, however, a growing feeling that the days. 
for what heretics call fancy football are passed 
and that one of the two recognised codes 
ought to be adopted at all the public schools. 
The arguments, of course, against a big school 
playing a particular game of its own are suffi- 
ciently obvious. Eton, Harrow, and Win- 
chester boys after they leave. school are for 
the most part debarred from playing first-class. 
football, either Rugby or Association. The 
Old Etonians can still put a respectable 
eleven into the field, but it certainly is some- 
thing of an anomaly that for such a compe- 
tition as the Arthur Dunn Cup neither Harrow 
nor Winchester can be regarded as serious 
rivals. On the other side, of course, there is. 
the argument that football should merely be 
regarded as a healthy form of exercise and 
that Harrow and Winchester old boys can 
gratify their taste for love of exercise equally 
well in a bumble-puppy game as in an inter- 
national match. And above all there is the 
argument of tradition, which I am inclined to: 
think weighs more heavily in the balance: 
than any purely utilitarian theories. Should 
Harrow, however, become sufficiently imbued 
with the spirit of the age to abandon its 
traditional form of football I sincerely hope 
that the object of its new-found affection may 
be the Association game rather than the 
Rugby. In England, at any rate, Rugby 
may be regarded as a game with a past. 
Every year its popularity diminishes and its 
strongholds are being rapidly encroached 
upon by the spread of Association. Whether 
this is due to any inherent defects of the game 
or to the reactionary policy of the Rugby 
Union authorities I am not prepared to say ; 
the fact, however, is indisputable. Twenty 
years hence it seems quite possible that the 
schools where Rugby is played will find them- 
selves in the position of isolation which 
Harrow enjoys to-day. As far as amateurs are: 
concerned the future of Association football 
may not be too promising, but at any rate it 
holds brighter prospects than the Rugby 
Union can. 


A Humanising Influence.—My own belief 
is that the matter mainly rests with the 
amateurs themselves. But they must rid 
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themselves of the notion that professionalism 
and amateurism are mutually antagonistic. 
Cricket, in spite of the county championship, 
has remained free on the one hand from those 
unsportsmanlike tricks which still occasionally 
distigure professional Association, and on the 
other from such schisms and splits as the 
ostrich-like policy of the Rugby Union has 
produced mainly because amateurs have exer- 


A CRICKETER’S HOLIDAY 


B. J. T. Bosanquet with a 9 lb. trout caught in the Great Lake, Tasmania 


cised a humanising influence over the pro- 
fessionals by constantly mixing withthem. If 
every League team contained a sprinkling of 
old boys there would soon cease to be any 
necessity for the penalty kick. It is a 
thoroughly healthy sign when we find Row- 
landson keeping goal for Sunderland in an 
important League match. If amateurs were 
as plentiful in League football as they are in 
county cricket the Corinthians could still 
retain their individuality, and such compe- 
titions as the Dunn Cup and the match for 
the Dewar Shield need lose nothing of their 
popularity. 

The Immorality of being Unpunctual.—-I 
was glad to see last week that the /7eld 
printed a letter from a correspondent calling 
attention to the unpunctuality at Rugby 
matches in the London district. It is true 
that the writer propounded as though it were 
an entirely novel doctrine the theory that 
when the public pay their entrance money 
they have a right to demand proper accom- 
modation and punctuality in return. However, 
in dealing with the Rugby Union one must 
be thankful for small mercies, and I rejoice 
greatly at the belated admission that it is 
immoral to induce spectators to pay to see a 
football match which is advertised to begin 
at a certain hour and then without any notice 
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to postpone the same match until half-an- 
hour later. The favourite excuse of the 
Rugby Union authorities for their neglect of 
the spectators that amateurs play the game 
solely for their own amusement is simply 
pernicious cant. 


The Value of Common Sense.—] take it 
that those entrusted with the management of 
the Rugby Union game 
are not anxious that this 
magnificent old game 
should die out, yet it 
ought to be perfectly 
clear that when a game 
ceases to attract spec- 
tators it is ceasing to 
interest the public, and 
if the youthful generation 
feel no interest in Rugby 
football where are the 
players of the future to 
come from? It is easy 
to vapour about con- 
verting a fine athletic 
game into a mere “ spec- 
tacle,” but let us for 
heaven’s sake have 
common sense in dealing 
with our games. Are 
the test matches mere 
spectacular allurements, 
or is the Rugby Union 
match between Eng- 
land and Scotland a 
gladiatorial show _ be- 
cause the public flock 


to both matches in 
thousands? I should 
be sorry to see the 


day when the players 
in a test match or in 
a Rugby international 
match regard the game 
as a business, but 
the players and the 
management stand on a 
different footing. Be- 
cause no amateur worthy 
of the name will ever re- 
gard his game as a busi- 
ness is no reason for the committee of a football 
or cricket club managing their affairs in an 
unbusinesslike fashion, If I wished to bring 
up a boy in the way that he should go 
—to play games like a gentleman and a 
sportsman—I should take him to watch the 
Corinthians whenever they play at Queen’s 
Club, and if I could help it he should never 
miss the ’varsity cricket match. In sport the 
force of example is simply incalculable. 


URED e rdle Ane ls Bike 


Concerning the Corinthians.—There was 
a curious article in the Athletic News last 
week on the Corinthians, past and present, by 
a member of the club. The gist of it was 
that it was quite useless for anyone to offer 
advice, however well meant, to the club as the 
members are quite determined to go their own 
way impervious to criticisms and suggestions. 
Nobody will, of course, dispute the right of 
any club to manage its own affairs in the 
way it thinks best, but the writer of this par- 
ticular article was a little bit at sea when he 
assumed that those who occasionally presume 
to criticise the Corinthians do not understand 
the spirit of the club. A year or so ago when 
the fortunes of the Corinthians were at a very 
low ebb it was frequently suggested in THE 
TATLER that they should enlarge their area 
of selection and not confine their membership 
exclusively to old public-school boys and 
Oxford and Cambridge men. This suggestion 
may have been wise or unwise, but it cer- 
tainly represented something more than the 
views of an outsider. I know that at least 
two most distinguished Corinthians had 
frequently made the same suggestion, but 
the writer of the Athletic News article 
declares that all such suggestions must be 
ignored as they would tamper with the 
foundation on which the club is based. 


W. J. Ford.—To most cricketers the news 
of the death of W. J. Ford brought a sense of 
personal loss. He was literally everyone’s 
friend, and a kinder-hearted sportsman never 
lived. Some years ago when I was writing a 
cricket article for a magazine I was in doubt 
about some small point which I asked Mr, 
Ford to elucidate for me. I was at the time 
a perfect stranger to him, but he entered with 
the greatest gusto into my request and pro- 
vided me with sheets and sheets of the most 
useful and picturesque facts ; indeed, as I told 
him afterwards, although the article bore my 
name he was really the writer of it and was 
entitled to the fee, which I felt I was taking 
more or less under false pretences ; but with 
Mr. Ford kindly assistance of this kind was a 
part of his nature. The present generation 
know him rather as a writer than a player, 
and it is probably as a writer that his loss will 
be chiefly felt. Except Mr. Fry he had no 
serious journalistic rival. His article on 
“Public School Cricketers” was always one 
of the most interesting features in Wisden, 
and | expect the editor of the famous annual 
will find it exceedingly difficult to fill his place. 
In addition to his cricket Mr. Ford had a 
practical knowledge of most forms of sport. 
He was, moreover, a very useful bridge- 
player. Peace be to his ashes. 


FRENCH FOOTBALLERS 


IN LONDON 


Stade Frangais v. University College Old Boys at Richmond. The Frenchmen won 
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The Prince and the Humber.—The Prince 
‘of Wales has a:ways been a keen cyclist, and 
is particularly partial to a Humber. Indeed, 
I believe one of the first cycles he ever pur- 
chased was made by this famous firm. The 
other day when the Prince and Princess were 
at Portsmouth they paid a visit to the Royal 
Naval Barracks and were taken round the 
building in the barrack “ fleet” of Humber- 
ettes, five in number. Appropriately enough 
two of these were. Royal Humberettes, the 
Prince being driven in that belonging to 
Lieutenant Stevenson, R.N., while Professor 
Dykes had the distinction of driving the 
Princess in his new car. The Prince made 
exhaustive inquiries about these cars. 


The Sultan of Turkey’s New Yacht.— 
His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey’s yacht, 
which has been built at their Tyneside works 
by Sir William Armstrong and Co. and deco- 
rated and furnished by Waring and Sons, 
is now ready for despatch to Constantinople. 
Warings were also the decorators of the 
Sultan’s barge which was completed some 
months back. In the yacht the treatment is 
naturally richer than that employed by the 
same firm in the royal yachts which . they 
have made for other European monarchs. 
The oriental love of warmth and colour has 
had to be kept in view, but it is noticeable 
that the effect has been produced more by 
means of richly-grained woods and sober 
tones of gilding than by carved ornament ; 
the general result is, therefore, full of dignity 
and impressiveness without being in any way 
characterised by ostentation. The prevail- 
ing style employed is that of the eighteenth- 
century Renaissance, which is used with 
various modifications of detail in the several 
apartments. One of the main features of this 
treatment consists of the comfort which is 
obtained by the use of furniture made on the 
best eighteenth-century models. 


Our Eleventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that, 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the second acrostic 
(dated April 13) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, April 25. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
** Made-up” names are the best. Female 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Imperial Saloon.—On the upper 
deck there are situated the imperial entrance, 
the imperial saloon, and the guests’ entrance. 
The first and last of these are panelled, the 
one with Italian walnut finely inlaid and the 
othcr with oak, both being enriched with gilt 
mouldings ; there are crimson silk and velvet 
hangings and seats and carpets to match. 
The drawing-room is of inlaid mahogany with 
gilt enrichments, the panelling being divided 
with gilt pilasters, and the skylights are filled 
with stained glass ; the hangings are of old 
crimson silk and the seats in Genoese velvet 
to match. The furniture consists of tables, 
a piano, and arm chairs, chiefly in the old 
English style, richly inlaid and with gilt 
mouldings. 


The Sultan’s Cypher.—On the main 
deck are situated the imperial dining saloon, 
bedroom, and study. The dining saioun is 
in finely inlaid mahogany with margins of 
amboyna and the seating is enriched with gilt 
ornaments in relief. Here also there is stained 
glass in the skylight. The sideboards are of 
inlaid mahogany with the Sultan’s cypher 
inserted in the backs. Green hangings with 
carpets to match are used in this room, and 
all the metalwork, including the electric 
fittings, is finely gilt. The furniture in the 
imperial bedroom is of inlaid satinwood with 
parquetry in panels of the same wood, giving 
a rich effect. A noticeable feature is the 
plain surface of the walls, which ensures 
cleanliness, there being no projections on 
which the dust can collect. There is a bath- 
room adjeining in white and marble and with 
a marble floor. Opposite the bedroom is the 
imperial study in cedar wood with purple 
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wood inlays and relieved with gold, and the 
furniture is of purple wood. Bookcases and 
writing tables are fitted and arranged for 
collections of books and papers. 


Luxury, Art, and Utility.—The princes’ 
quarters consist of a dining saloon in oak 
with cabins opening into it of very light maple 
wood and inlaid oak, all kept as light as 
possible with light-coloured carpets and 
hangings. The guests’ quarters are similarly 
arranged to those of the princes’, but the 
cabins are in light sycamore almost giving the 
effect of white enamel with the durability of 
white wood. The whole of the work is 
characterised by Warings’ brilliancy of artistic 
treatment and perfection of execution. The 
rooms bear the stamp of luxury, art, and 
utility to a degree that must strike everyone ; 
in a word, they combine something of the 
opulence of the East with the practicality of 
the West. 


A Sight of Copenhagen.—The Royal 
Theatre of Copenhagen—or, to give it its 
Danish name, the Kongelige Theater—is one 
of the sights of that town. It is in the 
Kongens Nytorv (a sort of Piccadilly Circus) 
not far from the Amelienborg Palace. The 
shortest way to it from the palace is along the 
Amaliagade, but the trams which run so near 
the palace go on straight to the Kongens 
Nytorv. The theatre faces towards a huge 
equestrian statue of Christian V. and also 
towards the Hotel Angleterre. It is a hand- 
some building with an enormous dome some- 
what like that of the Albert Hall. The front 
is adorned with columns, sta-vary, and other 
decorations of “a very ornate kind. The 
Royal Theatre is much patronised by the 
Court and Royal Family of Denmark, and a 
special performance took place receitly in 
honour of the visit of the Queen of England, 
who is well known as a lavish patron of the 
drama in her own country 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


“May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


diminutives like 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Eleventh Series) 


‘Tis called the Flowery Land—Celestia! too, 
Though th’ exact opposite would better do. 
Likewise its capital, where few may view 

Its Empress, who’s opposed to all things new. 


. There’s many a slip—the proverb says, d'you 
see ?— 
Between this and the place where it would be. 


. Another saying runs—if you will look it up— 
That you must catch this first before you cook it up. 


. Siberian town near the great Baikal Lake. 
The district's named the same. Make no mistake. 


. Jacob's sixth son, whose name will always stand 
In the high north of the fair Promised Land 


. Here in the famous isle King Arthur sits 
Waiting. At least, so poets tell in fyttes. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 


(Tenth Series) 
M A Cc 


I. 
aA Bex AN? Do Rul NA 
3. R I Vv fe) L I 
fg ih V A N 
5. 


Heie came ote ieee cool oat Ga EO 


2. Queen Victoria would have been christened 
Georgiana after George IV. and no doubt been known as 
Queen Georgiana, but that George heard thai her parents 
had already asked the Czar Alexander to give a feminine 
version of his name and so that the Georgiana would 
have to come second. Then George said that Georgiana 
could not give place to any name. So the late Queen was 
christened Alexandrina Victoria and .Georgiana lostt he 
chance of naming a reign. No other name can %e ac- 
cepted. ‘Georgia’ cannot be regarded as a fitting 
answer. This light proved the crzx, 

3. The battle of Rivoli, 1796. The Rue de Rivoli is 
full of smart shops and runs past the Tuileries towards 
the Champs Elys%es. 

4. Ivan means John. Ivan Ivanovitch means any 
moujik or peasant. Several czars named Ivan, 

5. For this fable see classical dictionary, Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 

Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from: 
Alferina, Ashbury, Avery, Akolat, Avalina, Aenea, Aar, 
Alma, Bristol, Browneyes, Burlington, Balfe, Bulbul, 
Clarelou, Cantiniere, Carissima, Caribou, Digamma, 
Dolabella, Dumbie, Elberoni, Eastwind, Freda, Flosager, 
Golden-girl, Grey-eyes, Golomine, Golo, Grimstone, 
Joyful-owl, Ko, Keys, Louise, Lovey-Mary, L.T.J., Louth, 
Lookitout, Mina-mie, Max, Massareene, Nibs, Olea, Cak, 
Penwiper, Park, Penman, Paris, Passbaker, Peugeot, 
Peeroot, Quogo, Roma, Sweetlips, Safie, Simplon, Scraps, 
Sa, Seesaw, Salmon, Tiptilted, Togo, Titipu, Una, Vinna, 
Whittington, Wicwaka, Widow-twigg, Wynell, Yama- 
gata, Ynott, Yasmar. 

“Yma" is credited with correct answer to No. 9, 
omitted from list by mistake. 

“astwind” put “alibi” in Light 2 of No. 10, which 
is not accepted. 

Ajax"! addressed his answer to No. 10 to ‘the 
Editor" instead of ‘the Acrostic Editor ’’ with the result 
that it was delayed and in consequence too late. Rule 5 
is perfectly clear. 

No answer to No. 10 was received from ‘* Kilton,! 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Motor-boat Club.—An excellent sugges- 
tion has been made that the Automobile 
Club should start a motor-boat club section 
and acquire a lawn, landing stage, river front, 
and storage for motor boats on the Thames 
within an easy motor run of London. It is 
very likely that the Automobile Club will 
adopt the suggestion, and such a boating 
branch would act as a “boom” to motor 
craft. 


Motor Boating.—Although a “ boom” is 
undoubtedly beginning in motor boating the 
Britisher is very slow to take up new sports. 
In America the motor-boat craze has long 
since arrived. W. K. Vanderbilt, jun., not 
content with having beaten the world’s motor- 
car records on the Florida sands, is now going 
for the record mile on the water, and Mr. 
Pratt, the Standard Oil millionaire, is deter- 
mined to go one better than any other water 
racer and has had two 250 h.p. Standard 
motors put into a go-ft. boat. 


Cars and the Lady.—When a lady an- 
nounces her intention of buying a car and 
driving it herself a 
regular chorus goes up 
from her friends: ‘Oh ! 
a woman can’t manage 
a motor, put the engines 
in order, and adjust the 
tyres.” Although a few 
women are capable of 
doing these things the 
fact that all cannot is no 
argument against a lady 
buying a motor. None 
of her friends expect her 
to groom her own 
horses; why, then, 
should it be supposed 
she should be capable 
of grooming her motor 
cars ? 


May-Day Motor 
Parade. — A monster 
May-Day motor parade 
is being organised by 
the Automobile Club 
and the Motor Van- 
users’ Association, and 
450 will be offered in 
prizes to encourage the drivers of heavy motor 
vans to keep their vehicles in good order. 
The Thames Embankment will be the scene 
of the parade as it was last year, and April 30 
is the date selected although the event is to 
be known as the May-Day Motor Parade. 


Round the World by Motor.—Mr. Charles 
Glidden of Boston, U.S.A., who recently 
crossed the arctic circle in his motor car, 
intends with his wife to make a tour of the 
world in the same 24 h.p. Napier with which 
he made his arctic trip, and will start on 
October 1 next. He has arranged for petrol 
and supplies to await him in all quarters of 
the globe, and his itinerary includes 18,000 
miles of steamship travel and 20,000 miles on 
the road by car. The party will motor in 
Sahara, India, skirting the Himalayas, Ceylon, 
China and Japan—should the state of the 
war permit—the East Indies, and Philippines. 
Starting in England the world’s tour will end 
in the United States, and 365 days are 
allotted to the excursion, 


THE CZARINA ON HER FAVOURITE 


Non-skid Tests.—A 1,o00-mile run from 
Paris to Nice and back took place on 
March 30 with a view to test the resisting 
powers of various anti-skidders. The trial 
was arranged more from the standpoint of 
how the appliances would prevent punctures 
and tears in the tyres than with the idea of 
overcoming side-slip. Just how far a non- 
skid appliance protects the tyre is its most 
important factor. In fitting side-slip devices 
to low-power cars it must be remembered that 
one horse-power per wheel of power is lost 
when an anti-skidder is fitted, so that two only 
are generally used, the sacrifice in speed 
being very great if an anti-skid be fitted to 
each wheel. Since tyre-running cost in 
motoring is 20 per cent. higher than the cost of 
fuel it is most important to discover a means 
of adding to the life of a tyre. The new 
Palmer Cord tyres are proving excellent “long- 
livers” and stand rough wear and tear well. 


A Race Rehearsal. — The eliminating 
trials for the team to represent America in the 
Gordon Bennett Cup race are to be held on 


“OPEL” 


the famous sand track in Florida. The cars 
will have to cover the exact distance mapped 
out for the race itself ; all the conditions of the 
event will be duplicated as far as possible 
even to the matter of the distances between 
“controls” and the formalities to be observed 
as to filling up with petrol and water inside 
the controls. A race rehearsal of this sort is 
an excellent and practical novelty. 


Universal Lights Bill.—A universal lights 
bill is to form part of the political programme 
of the Motor Union, which is doing such 
sound and valuable work for the automobile 
movement. Many local councils exempt agri- 
cultural carts from carrying lights at all, in 
many cases the byelaws on lights are sus- 
pended during summer, while no counties and 
very few boroughs require vehicles to show 
rear red lights. Such neglect entails a 
terrible risk to the public in general and 
motorists in particular, and the Motor Union 
is acting wisely in pressing this important 
matter ou Parliament. 
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MOTOR 


A Child’s Seat—and his Goggles.—A 
small, readily detachable child’s seat is a 
recent motor-car accessory likely to prove 
very popular in the nursery. It costs but 45, 
and this sum would soon be saved in doctors’ 
bills through the improved health of a child 
taken out motoring regularly. But one word 
of warning is necessary so that what is saved 
in doctors’ bills does not go to swell the fees 
of the oculist. Several cases have come lately 
within our notice of serious eye trouble in 
children owing to their not being made to 
wear goggles on the car. A glass screen or 
gogeles is absolutely essential to preserve 
the eyesight of motoring children. 


Motors and Manners.—It is confidently 
asserted that much motoring ruins a man’s 
manners ; but are twentieth-century people 
supposed to have any ? Hurry and rush of 
all kinds spoil good manners, and our century 
is more noted for hustling than for courtliness, 
but it is not fair to give the motor car more 
than its fair share of blame for the prevailing 
lack of courtesy and manners. 


Automobile Pro- 
verbs.—(1) Don’t blame 
your motor car for not 
seeing what you are 
driving at; (2) The car 
that refuses to go is not 
wasting your petrol 
although it is wasting 
your time, — patience, 
and chances of eternal 
salvation. 


The Chauffeur’s Cot- 
tage.—The housing of 
the chauffeur and the 
motor car or cars he is 
in charge of is fast 
assuming expensive pro- 
portions, In towns a 
driver can be put up in 
the nearest available 
lodgings and the car 
sheltered in a stable or 
at a garage at so much 
per annum, In_ the 
country a cottage of a 
superior kind to that 
which serves for a coachman has to be 
found close to his employer’s house to obviate 
the necessity of a telephone. 


The Car’s Housing.—An ordinary stable 
and coach-house can be converted at small 
cost into a house for two or more motor cars. 
But when no stable exists the erection of 
the motor-house, if put into an architect’s 
hanes, is apt to prove a somewhat big item in 
motor-car first cost, £650 to £700 to cover a 
chauffeur’s dwelling and a_ well-equipped 
stable for two cars being regarded as a very 
moderate sum from the designer’s point of 
view but one which is quite big enough to 
deter many persons from investing in such 
a luxury. The cost of a couple of cars 
is quite sufficient without a big additional 
expense, 

Which is It? — The Autocycle Club 
intends to make a test case and carry the 
question to a high court as to whether a motor 
cycle is a “ carriage” and as such is dutiable 
to the extent of 15s. a year, 


CHEE LAGLER. 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


[I any golfer wishes to improve his knowledge 

of the rules of golf and at the same time 
rub up his French—both most desirable things 
to do—he should acquire a copy of the Régles 
du Golf, published by the Société de Golf de 
Paris. This is a translation into the French 
language of the Rules of Golf as authorised 
by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews. Looking to the somewhat 
involved language and confusing nature of 
many of the rules the translation reflects the 
highest credit on Mons. P. Deschamps, the 
enthusiastic president of the société, who is 
chiefly responsible for it. 


he author or authors have 
accomplished the feat 
of producing an almost literal 
translation of the rules and 
have not employed a single 
English or Scottish word ; but 
this is not so remarkable a 
feat as would at first appear 
because it so happens that 
some of the technical terms 
which would prove the 
greatest stumbling blocks to 
a translator and are really 
untranslatable do not occur 
once in the whole code. Thus 
the situations implied by 
the words, “stymie” and 
“dormy,” are merely de- 
scribed in the rules, but the 
words themselves are not 
given, and all the different 
names for golf clubs are like- 
wise absent. 


It must be confessed, how- 

ever, that the translators 
would have been well advised 
to give the English equiva- 
lents for certain technical 
expressions which do occur 
in,the rules instead of attempt- 
ing to turn them into French, 
which supplies no proper 
equivalents, or at least none 
which the translators have 
found, Thus it is hard to 
see the advantage of render- 
ing ‘‘hazard” as accident 
de terrain, while banguette 
is hardly an adequate or 
accurate translation of 
“bunker” since it merely 
suggests a wattle, hurdle, or 
other artificial obstruction 
and not the natural obstacle. 
The same want of accuracy 
must be charged against the 
use of ¢ertre de depart for 
“teeing ground” and dé for 
“tee.” Tertre is a small mound or eminence 
on a plain, but a teeing ground is not essen- 
tially nor even usually an eminence, and most 
raised teeing grounds are artificial. Dé also 
shows that the translator had in his mind the 
artificial tee of paper or india-rubber and not 
the time-honoured pinch of sand. 


i Pe are a great many French words in 

the Scottish language which were im- 
ported chiefly during the Stuart period when 
the political and commercial relations of the 
two countries were intimate. It is probable 
that “‘dormy” has some connection with 


dormir and ‘‘ caddie” is simply the French 
cadet, and was so written in old Scottish, 
and the translator of the rules has so ren- 
dered it. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that asstette, which is the French 
rendering for “lie,” is also a Scoto-French 
word. In Scotland it appears as ‘‘ ashet,” and 
is still the common word for a meat dish. 


Bus translation has been exceedingly well 

done. In no case has the meaning of 
any rule or phrase been altered or obscured, 
and in some instances its wording has been 


MR. A. J. GRAHAM (TRINITY) 
Captain of the Oxford University Golf Club 


made clearer. To have achieved the distinc- 
tion of being translated into a foreign tongue 
is another feather in the cap of golf. 


a[ehe etiquette of three and four ball matches 

seems to be somewhat imperfectly 
appreciated. Three and four ball matches 
must, of course, always allow two-ball matches 
of any nature to pass if required, but on a 
crowded green it is clearly inadvisable, to say 
the least of it, to start a three or four ball 
match. Such matches by their slower rate 
of progress are almost certain to obstruct the 
green, and as their standing on the green is 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


only one of sufferance those who play in them 
should be careful to avoid any cause of annoy- 
ance to properly-constituted matches playing 
after them. 


F[phese matches are sometimes defended on 

the ground that by absorbing a greater 
number of players they really give more room, 
and though this is perfectly true as regards 
the sum total of players who can use the 
course at the same time it does not help 
the position of any two-ball match. that has 
the misfortune to be following them. It must 
always take a longer time to 
play four balls than two no 
matter how good the four-ball 
players may be, and the aggra- 
vation of having to wait while 
four different men solemnly 
hole out on the putting green 
must be experienced to be 
understood. 


Faster golfers everywhere 

were exceedingly fortu- 

nate in the weather which, 
although somewhat cold and 
blowy, was on the whole 

bright. All the seaside resorts 
were very full and the various 

fixtures produced some good 
play. Both Deal and Sand- 
‘wich, where the chief events 
are to take place this year, 

were very crowded, and both 
courses were in splendid order. 


here are many makers of 
golfing verse, but none 
has a happier vein than Mr, 
R. K. Risk, who has been 
for some years a frequent con- 
tributor to Golf Illustrated, 
Punch, the Pall Mall, the 
St. James’s, and other perio- 
dicals. Golfers will be glad 
to learn that Mr. Risk has 
collected a number of his 
verses into book form, and 
these will be published on 
April 22 by G. A. Morton, 
Edinburgh, and Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., London, 
at the price of is. The book 
is to be called Songs of the 
Links, and as many of the 
poems are of quite classical 
excellence it is sure of a warm 
welcome from golfers. 


M" A. J. Graham is the 

captain of the Oxford 
University Golf Club. He 
comes of a golfing family, for 
his sister has been lady champion and _ his 
brother, Mr. John Graham, jun., is one of the 
best amateur players. Mr. A. J. Graham is 
also a fine player and will doubtless give a 
good account of himself in the ’varsity match 
at Woking on the roth inst. 


ale he work on the new course of the Romney 

Sands Golf Club at  Littlestone-on- 
Sea is being pushed rapidly forward under 
the superintendence of James Paxton, the 
club’s .professional, and it is expected that 
members will be allowed to play on and 
after May 1. 
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The Modern Schoolgirl—This is essen- 
tially the season for children’s clothes. No 


sooner do the schools open their doors and the 
schoolroom folk come pouring back to hearth 
and home to revolutionise the quiet life of 


SPRING BLOUSE 


Of spotted white and pale blue voile ; white muslin 
(plissé) collar 


their elders for the time being than the 
“powers that be” have to consider the 
question of their frocks and frills. To my 
mind one of the problems of existence which 
would require an Cédipus to solve is how the 
modern schoolgirl manages to destroy her 
clothes. The stoutest materials used as a 
covering for her growing limbs seem to 
acquire the consistency of chiffon or muslin 
and to wear out as rapidly; as a matter of 
fact it is,'!perhaps, just as well that they should, 
for the rapid growth of the girl of the period, 
who springs up like a potato shoot between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen, would certainly 
preclude her wearing them for any length of 
time. Nowadays, too—any mother will bear 
me out—there are far more difficulties in the 
way of inducing the girl of to-day to accept 
her sister’s out-grown garments than there used 
to be twelve or fifteen years ago. 


Her Frocks and Frills.—I have heard 
several people complaining of late that the 
clothes of the schoolgirl have become infi- 
nitely more expensive to procure than they 
used to be at the period mentioned above. 
One has only to go into a thoroughly high-class 


SSE DEINE 


‘ sirls’ costume ” department to verify that par- 
ticular statement. Where 2} guineas might 
have been considered a sufficient sum in days 
gone by, five or six, or even more, is by no 
means thought to be extortionate. The whole 
“build” of the garment is better than it was 
formerly ; the foundation is as likely as not 
of silk, and there is a far closer adherence to 
the fashion of the moment and infinitely more 
careful treatment with a few to hiding and 
toning down the wearer’s angularities of 
form. For my own part | am very much on 
the side of those who are disposed to give 
more attention than formerly to the school- 
girl’s outfit. Girls are not kept behind the 
scenes to nearly the same extent that they 
used to be. Although the needs of modern 
education keep “their noses to the grind- 
stone” during the term they are usually very 
much ez évidence during the holidays, and 
there is no period of their lives when they 
require such careful dressing as they do from 
fourteen to eighteen. Also there is no time 
at which a girl suffers more with regard to 
her appearance than during those years, 
True, I certainly do not advocate costly or 


expensive materials for the costumes in ques- 
tion, 
* ridiculous at the growing age, although of late 


Such an extravagance is obviously 


I have encountered the most costly of gar- 
ments in all the supple and amenable materials 
of the day—chiffon voile, satin mousseline, 
and what not—but I should like to urge upon 
mothers the necessity first and foremost of 
employing a good tailor or seeing that the 
clothes—the skirts as well as the coats, dzen 
entendu—are thoroughly well cut. Let them 
be ever.so simple—a girl never looks better 
than when a smart simplicity is strictly adhered 
to—but let them at least “Shang” as though 
they were made for her alone and not as 
though she were merely a kind of animated 
clothes peg to support them. 


Some Suggestions.—As long as this is 
possible it is always well to have the 
bodice and skirt fashioned in one so that 
there will be no danger of the restless 
young wearer “coming apart.” The 
gathered jupe and pouched corsage of 
to-day make this practicable for a 
much longer period than heretofore, 
and a deep leather or silk belt will 
often conceal the fact that they are 
not two separate garments, which is 
soothing to the feelings of the school- 
girl, who is usually of opinion that 
a dress of this description is the 
sign manual of childhood. For ordinary 
school wear I can suggest nothing better than 
the American shirt in linen or flannel with a 
smart coloured stock and the skirt of linen or 
blue serge. Several smart white linen shirts, 
for instance—the low-shoulder effect produced 
by means of deep pleats over the shoulder or 
of a deep yoke, the shirt being box-pleated 
below it—always look well and wash admi- 
rably, and these should be supplemented by 
at least three smart ribbon stocks, those 
twisted round the neck and finished with a 
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bow in front being the most advisable as 
they are neat and easy of manipulation. 
Scarlet and white, blue and white, and green 
are all smart and serviceable, and _ the 
addition of a deep leather belt of a corre- 
sponding colour is a decided improvement. 
The deeper the belt the less likely is the 
wearer to present a disjointed appearance at 
the waist, while a shirt pouching well in front 
is an immense improvement to the average 
schoolgirl’s figure. 


Skirts.—As regards the skirt, the fashion 
for many pleats and gathers over the waist is 
only practicable in a very few instances. As 
a general rule a girl of sixteen, especially the 
typical young Amazon of the twentieth cen- 
tury, is broad and rather massive round the 
hips, and much trimming is certain to 
accentuate this to a great extent. 


Examples.— On the other hand, the plain 
corselet skirt never sets well on a young 
fizure and enlarges the appearance of the 
waist, which is a point to be carefully 
avoided, the prettiest style in my own 
estimation being represented by the skirt 
composed of deep inverted or box pleats 
stitched securely down over the hips and 
released about half-way down, where they 
give a “swing” to the skirt which is very 
effective. Of course, in the thinner materials. 
this is not a matter of such importance, but it 


MORNING BLOUSE 


Of white crash with embroidered motifs over 
cherry-coloured linen to match vest; 
white linen buttons 
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is always advisable to stitch the pleats down 
over the hips or to begin the gatherings 
just below unless the girl is possessed of a 
very slight figure. A charming little frock 
for a sixteen-year-old was carried out in pale 
grey voile made up over a white silk fovd, the 
little close pleats being stitched down in this 
manner and the skirt finished with three 
deep graduated tucks. A little chemisette of 
Irish lace embroidered in the very palest blue 
silk relieved the corsage, while below that 
the bodice was adorned with several rows of 
gathers coming well down over the shoulders 
and broken by an ex¢7e-deux of Irish guipure, 
over which was laced soft grey satin ribbon 
finished in front with two rosettes and long 
tasselled ends. A pale blue shepherdess hat 
of fancy basket straw trimmed with masses 
of pale blue convolvuli and 
touches of black velvet ribbon 
compl‘ted a very charming 
ensemble, 


School Millinery.—The Bre- 
ton hat and tam o’ shanter ‘still 
hold their own for ordinary 
every-day wear, and as there is 
really nothing more generally 
becoming to a girl it is to be 
hoped that their reign will still 
continue to be a long one.‘ In 
the case of the flower-trimmed 
hat the smaller species of flowers, 
besides being the most in vogue, 
are always the most becoming 
to a girl, and daisies, marguerites, 
button roses, bachelors’ buttons, 
buttercups, forget-me-nots, .mi- 
mosa, as well as other small 
blossoms such as “never were 
on land or sea” but owe their 
origin to the inventiveness of 
their creator, come first in favour. 
Floral buckles made of these 
represent quite a novelty in 
Paris, being usually as a matter 
of fact worn on ball dresses, but 
they are being applied to mil- 
linery as well, and more espe- 
cially to children’s millinery. 
They are mounted on metal 
frames and are round, square, 
or oval as the case may be, a 
very pretty method of employing 
them being to catch the long 
white ostrich plume in place, 
as in the case of a large white 
straw hat I examined a little 
while ago, which was inno- 
cent of any further adornment 
with the exception of a little 
twist of white tulle or chiffon 
under the brim. 


A Matter of Importance. 
—But in speaking of a girl’s 
outfit in general I cannot omit a word or 
two concerning what is really the most im- 
portant part of all in my estimation. I 
have, indeed, made it my text before, but it 
is such a vital matter, if her appearance is 
to be seriously considered, that at the risk of 
repeating myself I shall give the subject an 
“airing.” It is the question of corsets. 
Many mothers consider that until a girl really 
makes her dééz/ in the world it matters very 
little what stays she wears, and to spend as 
little as possible on them is their only care. 
Consequently, many promising figures have 
been utterly ruined at an early stage by badly- 
made corsets, and when a woman’s ¢aille is of 
such paramount importance as nowadays it is 
surely poor economy to grudge the small outlay 


In drab cloth with gold-embroidered waistcoat 
and velvet collar 
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which will mean so much in the long run. 
The straight-fronted corsets have done a great 
deal for the modern girl’s figure as they do 
not restrict her breathing in any way ; there 
is no pressure over the bust, while they induce 
a flatness below the waist and are the means 
of giving a far better carriage than the old type. 
The use of suspenders both in the front and 
at the sides should always be encouraged as 
they are most important, and—although few 
girls really require this—there are cases where 
the stays can be supplemented with advantage 
by the little bust bodice which keeps a stout 
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TWO NOVEL DESIGNS 


figure together and gives a tautness and trim- 
ness to the form. Many of the straight- 
fronted corsets are very lightly boned indeed 
for the benefit of the young form, and. now- 
adays, although there is very little deviation 
from the designs which have been in vogue 
for the past two or three years, there is in 
some instances a tendency towards the higher 
bust-line, which is really an. advantage where 
a young girl is concerned, 


Fashionable Trimmings.—But to desert 


the subject of dresses for the “ awkward age ”. 


and return to the modern é/gante there are 
some very effective novelties in the matter of 
trimmings which are worthy of mention. For 
instance, there is a new trimming for tweed 
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frocks which is composed of a kind of canvas 
galon, the canvas being in fact very much 
of the description which was employed by our 
mothers for those elaborate creations in Berlin 
wool which occupied so much of the leisure 
time of the woman ot a bygone period. It is 
button-hole stitched at the edge and worked in 
floss silk, a good deal of the canvas, however, 
being visible, and it makes a decidedly effective 
although somewhat bizarre trimming. The 
whole construction has the appearance of 
being distinctly “rough and ready,” which is, 
however, one of the fashionable fads of La 
Mode at present, and the colours are vivid 
and varied, oriental designs being more 
frequently used than the floral patterns. 
Then, too, there is no denying the fact that 
metallic designs for evening wear are more in 
vogue than ever although con- 
siderably more subdued than 
formerly, Chantilly lace in black 
or white being supplemented 
with an embroidery in gold or 
silver thread as well as gold and 
silver pazllettes, while bands of 
black velvet where employed as 
a trimming are likewise treated 
generously with an embroidery 
of paillettes. In addition to 
this there are touches of colour, 
notably orange or shaded green, 
introduced in the form of twisted 
knots, which occupy the spaces 
left by the device. 

Coming Fashions.— And 
speaking of coming fashions I 
have been examining some of 
the very newest race coats—a 

concession which I 
duly appreciated as 
it is quite certain 
Zz that they will not 
Z be displayed to the 
general public for 
two months at least. 


They are rather 
more than  semi- 
long and quite 


loose, the cape by 
which they are sur- 
mounted reaching 
almost to the waist- 
line and cut open 
at the back, while 
they are carried out 
in quite bright as 
well as light colours, 
fine faced cloth 
being employed, the 
trimmings taking 
the form of all 
manner of metallic 
garnitures as well 
as fringe. The 
newest lace—which 
appears in all widths, beginning at quite a 
narrow edging—that is specially designed 
for blouse trimmings is fashioned of gold or 
silver thread, the pattern worked up in black, 
white, or colours. Some of it is supplemented 
with a very narrow gold or silver fringe, and 
introduced on a gown has an almost Spanish 
effect, but like all ornate trimmings it must 
be used with discretion. I have seen it 
employed with very good effect on a silver- 
grey ball gown for a young married woman, 
the groundwork of which was, of course, 
silver, the skirt being trimmed to» above 
the knees with the lace, which was put on 
in graduated depths from the narrowest to 
the widest. 

DELAMIRA, 


